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(REV.) JACOB 8S. HARDEN, 
THE YOUTHFUL WIFE-POISONER. 

On the 8d of May, 1860, this man was convicted 
at Belvidere, N. J., for the murder of his wife by 
poison in the month of March, 1859. He never 
had been ordained, but had been li d to 
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preach by the authorities of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was but twenty-three years of 
age. The trial showed that he had engaged to be 
married, and afterward for many months sought, 
by means not the most fair or manly, to rid him- 
self of the responsibility of that promise. He 
finslly married her, with apparent reluctance. 
His letters to her, read on the trial, more than 
hin that her life should be one of misery, if 
she ii on his marrying her. It is supposed 
he adnaffistered poison to her on various occasions, 
and it is certain that he told many contradictory 
stories. After her death he was in haste that she 
should be buried. Dissatisfaction, however, among 
her friends was expressed ; a post-mortem exami- 
nation was had, and poison in the stomach was 
discovered. Thus detected, he fied to Virginia, 
changed his name, falsified his errand and history, 
was finally discovered, and brought back to New 
Jersey, and, after a tedious trial of nearly twenty 
days, was convicted, and sentenced to be executed 
on the 28th day of June, but was respited by the 
Governor to the 6th day of July, when he was 








executed. He made a confession of his guilt as 
to the poisoning of his wife, of the seduction of 
several young girls, and of improper intimacy 
with several married women while he was a 
preacher, and desired to have it published, but his 
friends thought it proper to suppress all the most 
objectionable portions of it. He was a teacher be- 
fore he began to preach, but improper familiarity 
with his female pupils induced the parents to dis- 
miss him. 

His phrenology is by no means favorable. His 
head is broad above the ears, and not well ex- 
panded in the top He has an emotional tempera- 
ment, and an animal nature. We should pro- 
nounce it an unfavorable head in a regiment, if 
we were examining their beads in the dark. He 
appears to have small Cautiousness, but little 
Conscientiousness, not much Benevolence, strong 
animal propensities generally, and very active 
Approbativeness, not a high order of intellect, 
and our wonder is why he had a desire to be a 
preacher, and how he could render himself accept- 
table to an intelligent public as such. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 
WAS HE A POET? 


A corREsPONDENT of ours, who resides in 
Ohio, writes us as follows : 

“Epirors oF PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL— 
Why was not Washington Irving a poet? Judg- 
ing from the phrenological character, given in the 
January number of the Jouanat, he appears to 
have possessed all the preeerviee of the poet in a 
high degree. It has n a matter wonder 
(which the JounNnAL confirms) to me, for man: 
years, that no measured line emanated from his 

n—at least I have not seen one, and never heard 

im named asa poet. A solution to the question, 
hrenologically, would, no doubt, be highly satis- 
factory to many of the readers of the JouswaL.” 

Answer.—Washington Irving was full of poetry, 
though, as our correspondent remarks, he may 
have written ‘* no measured line.” We know in- 


Z dividuals who are inclined to make rhymes and to 
> measure their sentences into lines; in other words, 


those who are under the dominion of the faculty 
of Time, and they will write what may be called 
doggerel, all day; they incline to speak in rhyme 
and measure off their discourses into lines, yet 
they have but little Ideality, and there is not one 
poetic gleam in whole pages of their rhymes. It 
may be good sense, sound philosophy, and truth, 
compactly and aptly stated, and uttered in meas- 
ured lines and with fitting rhymes, yet not con- 
taining the first element of poetry. There are 
those, also, who have not the power to use their 
faculty of Tune except merely to enjoy musio— 
they can not render it practical, although this 
faculty is necessary in writing what is called po- 
etry, that is to say, in producing rhythm in con- 
nection with expression and the development of 
ideas. On those points, namely, Time and Tune, 
we are not informed, in regard to Mr. Irving; as 
the examination was made many years ago, and 
the description referred to does not express any- 
thing on that subject. But Washingtom Irving 
was full of the real sentiment of poetry, namely, 
beauty of style, elevation and refinement in con- 
ception, and a happy, joyous, fitting way of ex- 
pressing his thoughts which very few writers ever 
equaled in this, or any country, and they only 
lack the measure to make it poetry. 
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Jobn Locke had not Ideality. His style of 
writing was cold, dry, hard, stately, stiff, and 
crisp, yet his writings were full of good sense, 
sound philosophy, and accurate truth compactly 
uttered. Let Washington Irving utter the same, 
and the difference between his style and that of 
John Locke would be as great as the difference be- 
tween a bald, granite, frozen mountain, and the 
vine-wreathed slope in sunny Italy. Now, sup- 
pose John Locke’s writings wero measured into 
lines and had appropriate rhymes, many persons 
would call it poetry; still it would lack every ele- 
ment of it except the rhythm. Just asa man or 
beast can not assume every proper form and mo- 
tion without the skeleton being articulated and 
the joints lubricated, still the skeleton is not in 
sight; it is overlaid with flesh and blood and 
nerves, which constitute all that gives symmetry, 
beauty, and life to the individual. Poetry re- 
quires beauty of conception, elegance of expres- 
sion and imagination, as well asa measure. In 
other words, the mere skeleton of measure and 
rhythm is not enough to constitute it poetry. It 
needs the flesh, blood, nerve, and heart. Wash- 
ington Irving had the beauty, the imagination, 
the polish, and the elegance, but not the measure. 
Some persons have measure without the other el- 
ements. Each employs one or more of the ingre- 
dients of poetry, but the writings of neither fully 
answer to the name of poetry. 





INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY—No. 2. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue biography of the Father of his Country has 
yet to be written. It bas been attempted by 
many ; but, as if his character were too stupendous 
for any one mind to embrace, only outlines have 
as yet been traced. It remains for some capable 
pen to produce rs MAN in his rotund and perfect 
proportions. Much has been written, and admir- 
ably written, but nothing has yet reached our 
idea of his truly great character. It will require 
a bold man and an honest to say a// that ought to 
be said of him, and it demands a large and com- 
prehensive spirit to conceive and produce the 
hero’s just daguerreotype. Like his portraits, no 
two of which are precisely alike, so his biographies 
are but imperfect representations of the man. 
You can not glance at the worst executed portrait 
of Washington without perceiving a likeness. This 
arises from the fact that his prominent traits are 
very prominent, and present themselves conspicu- 
ously to the most careless observer. And so of 
his inner and outer life. Although possessing the 
most nicely balanced mind, a few prominent traits 
stand out conspicuously from the rest, and are too 
often seized upon as the base of his character ; 
whereas, they are only the jets of the substrata 
which underlie the whole being. 

We shall not attempt a full biography of Wash- 
ington ; we only propose to illustrate, somewhat, 
the contradictions which meet in this one great 
mind. No one can look at any well-executed pic- 
ture of Washington, without discovering that he 
possessed in large degree Firmness, Conscientious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Veneration, and Self-Esteem. 

Once on a journey over the Western prairies, it 
was my good fortune to travel in company with 
one of Washington’s body-guard. He was a man 





of large intelligence, and seemed very truthful. 
In the latter part of the day he became very social 
and communicative, and it was in these ad /ibitum 
moods that I learned from him some interesting 
facts in the life of the first President, which strik- 
ingly illustrated his peculiarities of character. 
He ordinarily passed for a man of great equanim- 
ity of temper, and but a precious few of even his 
most intimate friends ever suspected the contrary 
to be the case. In his own mess, in the Conti- 
nental army, his fellow-officers were sadly at va- 
riance in respect to the truth in this respect. 

In 1783, during the rendezvous of the army at 
New York, in the most desponding hour of the 
American Revolution, while the soldiers were in 
all but a state of mutinous rebellion, it one day 
fell out, that as they were discussing this charac- 
teristic of their absent commander, he suddenly 
made his appearance in the distance, directly ap- 
proaching the head-quarters, where they were as- 
sembled. Some one of their number proposed that 
the question should be at once submitted for his 
decision, and General Hamilton, a great favorite 
with the commander-in-chief, was appointed to 
beard the lion, and submit the question. 

When he entered the room Hamilton immediately 
addressed him : “‘ General, we have been disputing 
with each other whether your uniform control of 
yourself arises from a naturally even temper, 
which nothing seems to ruffle, or whether you 
have disciplined yourself by stern effort to this 
control; and we have agreed to leave our discus- 
sion to your own decision. Will you gratify your 
brother officers by settling our little dispute ?” 
Assuming his most soldierly manner, as was his 
wont when he wanted to make an impression on 
his hearers, and planting his right heel in the 
hollow of his left foot, while he emphatically 
grasped his sword-scabbard with his left hand, at 
the same time smiling as few men can smile: 
* Gentlemen,” he replied, while his voice showed 
the sincerity with which he spoke, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you all know how exceedingly difficult it has been 
to control this ragged, turbulent army of ours, 
but this has been mere child’s play in comparison 
with the cost of controlling my own spirit.” 

Illustrative of this, an anecdote was related to 
me by this gentleman and officer to the following 
effect. In his library at Mount Vernon he had a 
very choice painting, of which he was very careful 
as well as proud. Having occasion to have it re- 
varnished, he locked the library, and putting the 
key in his pocket, gave out word that no one 
should approach the room during theday. John, 
his favorite and body-servant, happened to be ab- 
sent, and heard nothing of the order. Coming 
home at an early hour, he entered the library 
with his own key and began sweeping and putting 
things in order, raising a great dust, etc. In the 
midst of this operation Washington returned from 
a visit to his plantation, and seeing how matters 
stood was filled with an intense rage, and with- 
out more ado or a single word, he seized John by 
the collar and that other convenient appendage 
which every man carries with him, and by one 
toss he sent the terrified negro clear through the 
closed casement into the verandah, much to the 
detriment of the glass and sash. But bis was a 
mind always ready to make properamends. Learn- 
ing that the trembling servant was absent when 
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he gave his orders, and was entirely innocent, he 
sent for him and made his sincere apology for the 
indignity of his hasty temper, and dismiesed him 
with the promise of a new suit of clothes. 

Another anecdote to the point. During one of 
his battles he discovered an eminence in possession 
of the enemy which it was highly important he 
should possess, and he immediately ordered the 
brave Lee to dislodge the enemy and take posses- 
sion. With glass in hand he watched the move- 
ments of Lee with the utmost anxiety, for on the 
issue thereof depended the result of the conflict. 
For reasons best known to himself, Lee, instead 
of a direct assault, took a circuitous route and 
made an attack in the rear of bis foe, and success- 
fully executed his mission. But for a while ap- 
pearances were against success, and Washington 
thought tbat his subaltern had totally failed. In 
his rage he threw his chapeau on the ground, and 
stamping his foot upon it,exclaimed, ** Damn that 
Lee, he has lost us the day!’ But when he saw 
the ‘: liberty tree” waving in the breeze on that 
eminence, where Lee had planted it with his own 
hand, he melted into tenderness, and was ready 
at the close of the victorious engagement, as he 
returned to head-quarters, heartily to embrace 
him, and render him a just meed of honor. 


His Secretiveness appears pre-eminently in the 
most important acts of his life. Once when dining 
with an invited party of officers, a messeoger 
placed a communication in his hand announcing 
the defeat of a portion of his forces, through the 
treachery or pusillanimity of some of his own 
officers. He read it calmly, put it in his pocket, 
dismissed the messenger, and without change in 
a single muscle of his countevance, returned to the 
table and presided to its close with his usual dig- 
nity andgrace. When the guests had all departed, 
he led one or two of his most confidential advisers 
into a private room, took ous the dispatch and 
read it to them. Then the fire which had been 
smothered in his bosom broke forth in terrible 
power. When he had disgorged his wrath, sud- 
denly drawing himself up, he said, ‘* Geutlemen, 
not one word of this is to go beyond this room. 
You can retire,” and he bowed them politely from 
his awful presence. 

It is reported of him that, when President, he 
was traveling from Virginia to New York with 
his family and retinue; and, as it was large, it 
required several carriages, and there were, also, 
a number of young men on horseback, and several 
saidle-horses were being led. Ove young man, a 
kind of upstart, who was a hanger-on of the fam- 
ily, and was going for a season to the seat of gov- 
ernment as one of the party, took a fancy to ride 
a favorite young horse of the General’s. Wash- 
ington was strongly disposed to decline to grant 
the favor, but as the young man was very anxious, 
the General consented on the special condition that 
he would ride moderately and keep quietly be- 
hind the carriages. In the heat of the first day 
Washington was surprised and annoyed to see the 
young man come dashing by his carriage on the 
favorite colt, which he rode half a mile ahead at 
the top of his speed. As he fell back with the 
colt panting, and wet with sweat to the fetlocks, 
the General gave him a severe look and a wave of 
the hand backward, which ought to have been a 
sufficient hin: for the entire day—but not eo. An 
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hour after he rode another tilt by the carriages, 
and as he final'y fell back, the General spoke 
firmly but kindly, reminding the young man of the 
injunction to ride moderately and keep in the 
rear. But this wa; not enough ; a third time he 
galloped furiously by, when a dark shadow passed 
over the face of the great man, who seemed anx- 
ious to speak or act his feelings. Nor did oppor- 
tunity long wait; for the young man was soon 
overtaken as he sat still on the frothing steed by 
the wayside. As Washington’s carriage passed 
him, he spoke with a fierceness never to be for- 
gotten: “Young man! fall back behind the car- 
riages! If you pass me again, I will break every 
bone in your body.” 

It is well known that the great portrait-painter, 
Stuart, placed both the presentments of Washing- 
ton and John Adams on canvas at one and the same 
time. When the heads of both were nearly fin- 
ished he invited the originals, in company with 
other great men, to his studio, to see them. Ata 
proper time the curtain, which had hitherto con- 
cealed both the pictures, was raised as by an in- 
visible hand. Instantly the low hum of conversa- 
tion which had been carried on before this act, as 
if in the mysterious presence of the dead, was 
hushed into profound silence, and all eyes were 
eagerly turned toward the pictures. Washington 
planted himself in his military posture, and one 
would have supposed, from his statue-like position, 
was the least interested individual in the room. 
On the other hand, Adams was nestling about like 
an uneasy ghost, now viewing the portraits from 
one position and now from another. When after 
a few moments’ silence, ‘during which you might 
have heard the General’s old family time-piece 
tick in its owner’s fob, Adams marched straight 
up to the pictures, and pointing to that of Wash- 
ington, exclaimed with his usual impulsiveness, 
“« There is a man who could keep his mouth shut 
when silence became him ;” and then pointing to 
his own, he continued, “ There is a man who never 
could.” Any one who will glance at the different 
portraits will perceive how Phrenologically true 
this was. 


Washington’s whole life illustrates his Conscien- 
tiousness. He was absolutely clear from the sin 
of deceit. He was never known to tamper with 
the truth. He could never be induced to prevari- 
cate. When he could not speak “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” without 
disparagement to the interests of his country, he 
held his peace. His well-known answer to his 
father, who asked in relation to the destruction of 
a favorite tree— Father, I can not tell a lie; I 
did it’”’—is illustrative of his whole life. 

It is well known, also, that his Veneration, which 
so prominently appear in his portraits, was equally 
prominent in his life He never allowed anything 
less than the pressure of a battle to interfere with 
the hours set apart for his devotional exercises, 
and he held the Sacred Scriptures as a priceless 
legacy from God to his children, which could not 
be valued too highly or held too sacredly. 

He was a man of the deepest feelings, as well 
as of the truest heart. The poverty and extreme 
sufferings of the men under his charge filled 
him with the profoundest grief, and when he 
reviewed his troops, many of them barefoot and 
without a sufficient covering to their shivering 
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limbs, with not a dollar in the public chest to pay 
them their just dues, it was with difficulty that 
he could restrain his sadness. 

In one word, he was a model man. Many have 
exceeded him as a commander, as a politician, as 
a magistrate, asa scholar; but the man lives not, 
and history does not speak of him of whom it could 
be so truthfully said, ‘‘ We ne’er shall look upon 
his like again.” 





— 


A CLERGYMAN'S EXPERIENCE. 


Epitors Puren. Jovurnar—I am and have 
been a believer in Phrenology ever since I first 
heard its principles explained. It appeared tome 
to solve the hitherto unexplained mystery why 
different persons were endowed with powers and 
inclinations so very different. Even before I ever 
heard of Phrenology at all, I observed that nearly 
all prominent men in the community had large, 
prominent foreheads. About thirty years ago, 
being on an Irfttian mission, I was passing along 
one day and saw some Indians laughing. I asked, 
“What are you laughing at?’ They replied, 
“We are laughing at you; you have such a cu- 
rious head ; your eyes are in the middle, half way 
between your chin and the top of your head.” I 
rejoined : “ Don’t you see Col. C.? he is a great 
man, and see what a head he has, and such and 
such men what beads they have! All great men 
have large heads. This explanation at the same 
time it increased their good-nature, satisfied them 
better than it did me. 

Until your recent visit to us, I had supposed I 
understood about as much of this science as was 
profitable or desirable in my profession. It was 
not until after your departure that I examined at 
leisure and closely the works you left, which, 
with your lectures, have made the impression on 
my mind that I am under far greater obligations 
to you than I supposed at the time. Still, I have 
no idea of becoming a professional lecturer on 
Phrenology. But I think I do see howI can make 
more use of its principles and deductions than I 
have hitherto done in dealing with that peculiar 
type of mind we find in our Indians. 

You are doubtless aware that the influence that 
has emanated from your efforts in the department 
of Phrenology and Physiology, or the health se- 
form, has spread far beyond the ranks of your 
avowed supporters and advocates. It is perhaps 
hardly fair for us to walk by the light of your 
lamp without acknowledging our obligations. It 
would not seem out of place for a time or two in a 
case of emergency ; but it does seem unmanly for 
a so-called man to watch his neighbor, going the 
same road with himself, and for long years to- 
gether avail himself of the accommodation offered 
by his lamp without acknowledgment or charge. 
To-be-sure, the neighbor is none the worse for the 
accommodation, but at the same time some reflec- 
tions of an uncomplimentary character must pass 
through his mind. 

It is now over twenty-five years since I aban- 
doned the use of tea, coffee, and intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds. Tobacco I never used. With- 
out remembering how or where I obtained or re- 
ceived the idea, I can trace back for more than 
twenty years since I first began to lose faith in 
the omnipotence of drugs and doctors ; and if my 
practice was only as good as my creed in this matter, 
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I think you would have no reason to complain of me 
as ene of your converts. I have lived for a good 
pumber of years where chill, fevers, and agues 
were prevalent, and after I became acquainted 
with the thing, I found a daily resort to the cold 
bath and a very little bark of the peach all J re- 
quired to prevent or cure. 

I have never been able to see wherein the 
science of Phrenology conflicted with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. If some are born with mental 
endowments unfavorable to a life of virtue, so are 
some born with diseased bodies, both the result of 
violated law by progenitors. Should these mental 
endowments be of such a distorted character as 
to render virtue impossible, there responsibility 
would end; and just in proportion as his endow- 
ments are abnormal as the result of parental 
transgression, so his responsibility ceases; and 
He who “ weighs actions,” will discriminate in 
the distribution of his awards to the violators of 
any or all of his laws. This view of the matter — 
which I think is the right one—should impress 
mankind with the infinite importance of sending 
down to posterity a healthy stream. Ifthe above 
deductions be fair and legitimate, we are respon- 
sible for some things that may be after we are 
gone; and He that “requires that which is 
past,” may and will proportion our award accord- 
ingly. Ihail you, then, as a co-laborer in a hith- 
erto neglected department of the great field of 
human regeneration and elevation. Yours is as 
much a part and parcel of the divine economy as 
the proclamation of pardon and reconciliation to 
the sinner itself. It is possible different persons 
might not agree as to the relative importance of 
these different departments of the same great sys- 
tem. 

There is another subject treated of in your 
works that has interested me exceedingly : that 
is, the physical conformation as manifesting the 
character of mind. I long ago saw reason to be- 
lieve that mind was the ruling power in our 
world, and that it appropriated, formed, and 
shaped matter to its own likeness. Often, when 
I half suspected I was dreaming, but still half 
serious and in earnest, I would pursue this sub- 
ject of the study of character as manifested in the 
configuration of the person and the expression of 
the countenance. Also that the movements and 
actions were true to the character of the ruling 
power within the mind. I am led to suppose that 
language and the prevailing national traits of 
character, with the dispositions and tempers cul- 
tivated or indulged, may have great influence in 
giving a particular and distinct physiognomical ex- 
pression toeach race and nation Doubtless I de- 
rived hints in my reading here and there, but not 
until I saw in your *‘ Sel/- Instructor” was I aware 
that any part of my day-dreams ever had an actual 
existence in the objective world. Thousands like 
myself may have stumbled on the threshold of this 
great field of research, for I believe, with Lord 
Bacon, that ‘‘ the secrets of nature are far more 
subtile than the powers of our minds” to compre- 
hend and analyze; and in the progress of ages 
subjects will not be wanting fit to engage the in- 
vestigation of men in all ages, and still much 
may yet be left unexplored, and unsuspected, 
even. 

Until your recent visit, 1 never had an oppor- 
tunity to hear a lecture on the subject of Phre- 
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nology. This, I hope, will account for and ex- 
couse the interest I felt in you and your mission. 
Should I live until June next, that will make 
thirty-one years of my life spent among the In- 
dians as a missionary. At first it was seemingly 
purely accidental that I became connected with 
this work. I was young, and just on the point of 
settling on my farm, when I yielded to the impor- 
tunities of my partial friends to teach an Indian 
school for a season. My first purpose was to re- 
main only a year. In the mean time I was curi- 
ous to learn something of the character of the 
language, and so commenced to compile some 
rudiments of a grammar to “‘ astonish” my young 
associates on my return. Alas for my curiosity ! 
Our old superintendent, paying us a visit at the 
end of a year or so, found me bard at work. On 
one occasion, wishing to address the Indians, and 
the interpreter not being at hand, I reluctantly 
undertook the office. A short time after, a flam- 
ing account was published in our paper of the 
wonderful progress a young man had made in a 
short time in the acquisition of an Indian lan- 
guage. I was so mortified at first on account of 
the many blunders I had made, that I took good 
care never to allude to the visit of our superin- 
tendent, for fear association might bring up my 
performance in connection with his name; but 
when the account appeared in the papers, and for 
a long time after, I felt an uncontrollable propen- 
sity to attempt to crawl into every mouse-hole I 
saw, which I am sure I could have done had my 
body been no larger than my opinion of myself. 
It was six years before I dispensed with my inter- 
preter. During these six years I taught school, 
preached on the Sabbath, taught the Indians to 
clear land, plant, build, etc. Oftentimes I made 
up my mind to retire from the work and go back 
to my farm; butI was met with the remark from 
those who were over me, “‘ We can’t spare-you; 
we have no one to fill your place,” eto. I studied 
the language only by fite and starts. Sometimes 
I would nearly crack my brain in trying to mas- 
ter it, and then I would lay it aside with the feel- 
ing, ‘‘ What is the use? what good will it do me 
if I should acquire it, as I may not remain long 
with them?” By degrees I settled down into the 
design of devoting at least a part of my days to 
the work of missions. I was five years on the 
river Thames, U. C. I was three years on Lake 
Huron. One year at Port Sarnia. Four years on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, from whence I 
made several journeys to the north and west, as 
far as the waters that fall into Hudson Bay. I 
then returned to Upper Canada proper, where I 
remained two years. I was seven years in Kan- 
sas and the territory zouth as far as Texas. I 
traveled about 10,000 miles through that part of 
the great valley in long journeys, without reck- 
oning my ordinary travels in visiting my appoint- 
ments. I then returned to Canada and remained 
three years at Rice Lake and Alnwick. From 
this place I was sent to Norway House, in the 
Hudson Bay Territory, where I remained three 
years. I went to that region by way of Lake Su- 
perior, and returned near three years ago by way 
of St. Paul. I was within a few days’ march of 
the Hudson Bay on the north, and of the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, but did not see the ocean on 
either side. I have had a pretty extensive range 





for independent investigation, and my regret now 
is that I did not use more diligence to store my 
mind with the phenomena presented to my obser- 
vation. The study of man and of languages pre- 
senting such very different phases from the more 
common type, have been deeply interesting. The 
range and limit of species of both the flora and 
fauna of North America have been another sub- 
ject of interest ; while for the practical study of 
geology—by-the-by a kind of hobby—I have had 
rare opportunities. I value knowledge; but an 
old beaten track never presented the attractions 
that I found in the new countries. I never dream 
of eminence in any of the walks of civilized life ; 
but if I had my choice to day. I would not ex- 
change the few rarities I have picked up here and 
there for all college halls could give. Not that I 
undervalue the latter, but there are full enough 
devoted to these things ; a few more might well be 
spared for other pursuits ; or, prepared in those 
halls, might with greater success explore the new 
and untried. I am quite sure had I graduated in 
college, as I at one time thought of doing, I never 
would have been an Indian missionary. 

A week or so since I received three different 
publications from your office. As long as circum- 
stances will admit, I must take the PHreno1oc- 
ICAL Jouaenat at least. I have the whole of your 
Water-Cure Library. I am sometimes a little in- 
clined to be long-winded when I get the fever of 
writing. But whatever I may furnish, you are at 
perfect liberty, without the remotest danger of 
offending me, to publish the whole, part, or none, 
as may suit your purpose. As soon as you indi- 
cate, by the non-arrival of the PHrENOLOGICAL 
Journal, that you can not afford it longer gratis 
—which I think will be very soon, if you are gov- 
erned altogether by the rule of “ guid pro quo” — 
I will forward the subscription price. I value the 
other periodicals, but feel it hardly consistent to 
take and pay for so many, in addition to the other 
periodical literature I take. May success attend 
your enterprise. Affectionately yours, 


Tromas. Hurtevrr. 
Port Sarnia, C. W., Jan. 9th, 1860. 
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A GOOD TEACHER. 


Tx1s most important post of duty and respons- 
ibility requires no mean order of capacity and 
talent. Some suppose that if a person be genial, 
good-natured, a good scholar, and have force and 
pride enough to control the rough boys, he is qual- 
ified for a teacher. Though these qualities are 
requisite, they are by no means the only ones call- 
ed for in the teacher, when it is remembered 
that the young require to be molded in all that 
belongs to noble humanity, and that in proportion 
as they are weak and wanting in these qualities 
is there the greater need that the teacher should 
have, as it were, a surplus, an overflow, to supply 
the deficiencies of the pupil and lead him to look 
to his teacher as the embodiment of wisdom, good- 
ness, and power ; nor should these qualities be so 
deficient that the pupil can soon surpass his teach- 
er in, or detect his want of, them. 

It is not enough that the teacher has education, 
or that he can communicate his knowledge, nor 
yet that he has governing power. He must have 
all these, and in addition he should have the moral 
nature strongly marked and an ample amount of 





social affection. A subscriber, M. L., of Vermont, 
asks us to state in the Jounwat “ the organs one 
should have to be a successful governor of men in 
order to secure obedience at all times, particular- 
ly those which the teacher needs.” 

We can not, perhaps, give our friend a better 
statement of what the teacher requires to fill his 
place well, than by quoting a page from our work 
entitled ‘‘ Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” 
as follows : 

* A good Teacher requires an active tempera- 
ment to prevent idleness, and to impart that vivac- 
ity of mind and quickness of perception so essen- 
tial to enable him to awaken and develop the 
minds of pupils; large Perceptive organs with 
large Eventuality, in order to give an abundant 
command of facts, and to pour a continual stream 
of information into their minds ; large Language, 
to speak freely and well; large Comparison, fully 
to explain, expound, and enforce everything by 
appropriate illustrations and copious comparisons; 
large Human Nature, to study out the respective 
characteristics of each pupil, and adapt instruc- 
tion and government to their ever-varying capac- 
ities and peculiarities, that is, to know ‘ how to 
take them ;’ full or large and active Causality, to 
give them material for thought, explain causes, 
and answer questions, and thereby stimulate this 
inquiring faculty to action; good lungs, to endure 
much talking; only moderate Continuity, so that 
he can turn in quick succession and without con- 
fusion, from one scholar, subject, or thing to an- 
other ; fairly developed Friendship, to enable him 
to get and keep on the right side of parents; 
large Philoprogenitiveness (Parental Love), to 
give that fondness for children which shall enable 
him to ingratiate himself into the affections of 
pupils; large Benevolence, to impart genuine 
goodness as well as thoroughly to interest him in 
promoting their welfare ; large Firmness, to give 
fixedness and stability of purpose ; fair Self-Es- 
teem, to promote dignity and secure respect, yet 
not too much, especially if combined with active 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, lest he be- 
come too arbitrary; and the latter organs must 
not be too large, less they render him unduly se- 
vere, and induce him to try to FLoe learning or 
goodness into pupils; nor too small Combativeness 
or Destructiveness, lest he should become too in- 
efficient ; large Conscientiousness, to deal justly 
and to cultivate in them the sentiment of right and 
trath; a fully developed moral region, to contin- 
ually stimulate their higher, better feelings ; 
large Ideality, to render him polished and refined, 
in order that he may develop taste and propriety 


in them; and he should have an excellent head, 
generally, because his occupation stamps the pu- 

ils with the predominant traits of their teacher’s 
intellect and character. He also requires that 
training or discipline of the faculties which shall 
give him the full control over them, and much pa- 
tience and self-government. Few if any avoca- 
tions require more talents or moral worth than 
teaching. The idea that anybody can teach who 
can read, write, and cipher is altogether erroneous. 
To those who may select this avocation we offer a 
single item of advice. Make your pupils Love 
you This will obviate all requisition for the 
whip, yet give you unlimited influence over them. 
To +e this, do not be austere, but affable, kind, 
familiar, and good-natured, even when provoked. 
Especially give them coop apvice as well as good 
instruction. Next to this, secure the good-will of 
their MoTHERS.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 


THE DUTIES OF MAN 





CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[PROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 
LECTURE V. 
ON THE DUTIES OF MAN AS A DOMESTIC BEING. 


Origin of the domestic affections—Marriage, or connection for life between the sexes, is 
natural to man—Ages at which marriage is proper—Near relations in blood should 
not marry—Infi of the titation of the parents on the children—Phrenology, 
as an index to natural dispositions, may be used as an important guide in forming 
matrimonial connections—Some means of discovering natural qualities prior to expe- 
rience, is needed in forming such alliances, because after marriage experience comes 
too late. 


Tue previous Lectures have been devoted to consideration of the 
duties incumbent on man as an individual—those of acquiring knowl- 
edge and preserving health. My reason for thus limiting his individual 
duties is, that 1 consider man essentially as a social being; and that, 
with the exception of his duties to God, which we shall subsequently 
consider, he has no duties as an individual beyond those I have men- 
tioned, any more than a particular wheel of a watch has functions inde- 
pendently of performing its part in the general movements of the ma- 
chine. I mean by this, that although man subsists and acts as an indi- 
vidual, yet that the great majority of his faculties bear reference to 
other beings as their objects, and show that his leading sphere of life 
and action is in society. You could not conceive a bee, with its pres- 
ent instincts and powers of co-operation, to be happy, if it were estab- 
lished in utter loneliness, the sole occupant of an extensive heath or 
flower-bespangled meadow. In such a situation it might have food in 
abundance, and scope for such of its faculties as related only to itself; 
but its social instincts would be deprived of their objects and natural 
spheres of action. This observation is applicable also to man. His 
faculties bear reference to other beings, and show that nature has in- 
tended him to live and act in society. His duties as a member of the 
social body, therefore, come next under our consideration; and we 
shall first treat of his duties as a domestic being. 

The domestic character of man is founded in, or arises from, the in- 
nate faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness. 
These give him desires for a companion of a different sex, for chil- 
dren, and for the society of human beings in general. Marriage re- 
sults from the combination of these three faculties* with the moral 
sentiments and intellect, and is thus a natural institution. 

Some persons conceive that marriage, or union for life, is an institu- 
tion only of ecclesiastical or civil law; but this idea is erroneous. 
Where the organs above enumerated are adequately and equally pos- 
sessed, and the moral and intellectual faculties predominate, union for 
life, or marriage, is a natural result. It prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and exists among the Chinese and many other 
nations who have not embraced either Judaism or Christianity. Indeed, 
marriage, or living in society for life, is not peculiar to man. The fox, 
marten, wild cat, mole, eagle, sparrow-hawk, pigeon, swan, nightingale, 
sparrow, swallow, and other creatures, live united in pairs for life.+ 
After the breeding season is past, they remain in union; they make 
their expeditions together, and if they live in herds, the spouses remain 
always near each other. 

It is true that certain individuals find the marriage tie a restraint, 
and would prefer that it should be abolished ; also that some tribes of 
savages may be found, among whom it can scarcely be said to exist. 
But if we examine the heads of such individuals, we shall find that 
Amativeness greatly predominates in size over Adhesiveness and the 
Moral Sentiments; and men so constituted do not form the standards 








* Dr. Vimont says that there is a special organ next to Philoprogenitiveness, giving a 
desire for union for life. 
+ Gall on the Functions of the Brain, vol. ili., p. 482. 
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by which human nature should be estimated. Viewing marriage as 
the result of man’s constitution, we ascribe it to a Divine origin. It is 
written in our minds ; and, like other Divine institutions, it is supported 
by reward and punishment peculiar to itself. The reward attached to 
it is enjoyment of some of the purest and sweetest pleasures of which 
our nature is susceptible, and the punishment inflicted for inconstancy 
in it is moral and physical degradation. 

Among the duties incumbent on the human being in relation to mar- 
riage, one is, that the parties to it should not unite before a proper age. 
The civil law of Scotland allows females to marry at twelve, and males 
at fourteen; but the law of nature is widely different. The female 
frame does not, in general, arrive at its full vigor and perfection, in this 
climate, earlier than twenty-two, nor the male earlier than from twenty- 
four to twenty-six. Before these ages, maturity of physical strength 
and of mental vigor is not, in general, attained ; and the individuals, 
with particular exceptions, are neither corporeally nor mentally pre- 
pared to become parents, or to discharge, with advantage, the duties of 
heads of a domestic establishment. Their corporeal frames are not 
yet sufficiently matured and consolidated ; their animal propensities are 
strong; and their moral and intellectual organs have not yet reached 
their full development. Children born of such parents are inferior in 
the size and quality of their brains to children born of the same parents 
after they have arrived at maturity, and from this defect they are infe- 
rior in dispositions and capacity. It is a common remark, that the 
eldest son of a rich family is generally not equal to his younger brothers 
in mental ability ; and this is ascribed to his having relied on his hered- 
itary fortune for subsistence and social rank, and to his consequent neg- 
lect of accomplishments and education ; but the cause is more deeply 
seated. In such instances you will generally find that the parents, or 
one of them, have married in extreme youth, and that the eldest child 
inherits the imperfections of their immature condition. 

The statement of the evidence and consequences of this law belongs 
to physiology: here I can only remark, that if nature has prescribed 
ages previous to which marriage can not be undertaken with advantage, 
we are bound to pay deference to its enactments; and that civil and 
ecclesiastical Jaws, when standing in opposition to them, are not only 
absurd, but mischievous. Conscience is misled by these erroneous 
human statutes; for a girl of fifteen has no idea that she sins, if her 
marriage be authorized by the law and the church. In spite, however, 
of the sanction of acts of Parliament, and of clerical benedictions, the 
Creator punishes severely if his laws be infringed. His punishments 
assume the following, among other forms : 

The parties, being young, ignorant, inexperienced, and actuated 
chiefly by passion, often make unfortunate selections of partners, and 
entail lasting unhappiness on each other : 

They transmit imperfect constitutions and inferior dispositions to 
their earliest born children; and 

They often involve themselves in pecuniary difficulties, in conse- 
quence of a sufficient provision not having been made before marriage, 
to meet the expenses of a family. 

These punishments indicate that a law of nature has been violated ; 
in other words, that marriage at too early an age is forbidden by the 
Author of our being. 

There should not be a great disparity between the ages of the bus- 
band and wife. There is a physical and mental mode of being natural 
to each age; whence persons whose organs correspond in their con- 
dition, sympathize in their feelings, judgments, and pursuits, and form 
suitable companions for each other. When the ages are widely differ- 
ent, not only is this sympathy wanting, but the offspring also is injured. 
In such instances it is generally the husband who transgresses ; old men 
are fond of marrying young women. The children of such unions 
often suffer grievously from the disparity. The late Dr. Robert Mac- 
nish, in a letter addressed to me, gives the following illustration of this 
remark. “I know,” says he, “an old gentleman who has been twice 
married. ‘The children of his first marriage are strong, active, healthy 
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people, wnd their children are the same. The offspring of his second 
marriage #re very inferior, especially in an intellectual point of view ; 
and the younger the children are, the more is this obvious. The girls 
are superior to the boys, both physically and intellectually. Indeed, 
their mother told me that she had great difficulty in rearing her sons, 
but none with her daughters. The gentleman himself, at the time of 
his second marriage, was upward of sixty, and his wife about twenty- 
five. ‘This shows very clearly that the boys have taken chiefly off the 
father and the daughters off the mother.” 

Another natural law in regard to marriage is, that the parties should 
not be related to each other in blood. This law holds good in the 
transmission of ali organized beings. Even vegetables are deteriorated, 
if the same stock be repeutedly planted in the same ground. In the 
case of the lower animals, a continued disregard of this law is almost 
universally udmitted to be detrimental, and human nature affords no ex- 
ception to the rule. It is written in our organization, and the conse- 
quences of its infringement may be discovered in the degeneracy, 
physical and mental, of nany noble and royal families, who have long 
and systematically set it at defiance. Kings of Portugal and Spain, for 
instance, occasionally apply to the Pope for permission to marry their 
nieces. The Pope grants the dispensation ; the marriage is celebrated 
with all the solemnities of religion, and the blessing of Heaven is in- 
voked on the union. The real power of his Holiness, however, is here 
put to the test. He is successful in delivering the king from the cen- 
sures of the Church, and the offspring of the marriage from the civil 
consequences of illegitimacy: but nature yields not one jot or tittle of 
her law. ‘The union is either altogether unfruitful, or children miser- 
ably constituted in body and imbecile in mind are produced; and this 
is the form in which the Divine displeasure is announced. The Crea- 
tor, however, is not recognized by his Holiness, nor by priests in gen- 
eral, nor by ignorant kings, as governing, by fixed laws, in the organic 
world. They proceed as if their own power were supreme. Even 
when they have tasted the bitter consequences of their folly, they are 
far from recognizing the cause of their sufferings. With much self- 
complacency they resign themselves to the event, and seek consolation 
in religion. “The Lord giveth,” say they, ‘and the Lord taketh 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord ;” as if the Lord did not give 
men understanding, and impose on them the obligation of using it to 
discover his laws and obey them; and as if there were no impiety in 
shutting their eyes against his laws, in acting in opposition to them, or, 
when they are undergoing the punishment of such transgressions, in 
appealing to him fur consolation ! 

It is curious to observe the inconsistency of the enactments of legis- 
lators on this subject. According to the Leviéical law, which we in 
this country have adopted, * marriage is prohibited between relations 
within three degrees of kindred, computing the generations through the 
common ancestor, and accounting affinity the same as consanguinity. 
Among the Athenians, brothers and sisters of the half-blood, if related 
by the father’s side, might marry ; if by the mother’s side, they were 
prohibited from marrying. 

“The same custom,” says Paley, ‘ probably prevailed in Chaldea, 
for Sarah was Abraham’s half-sister. ‘She is the daughter of my 
father,’ says Abraham, ‘but not of my mother; and she became my 
wife.’ Gen. xx. 12. The Roman law continued the prohibition with- 
out limits to the descendants of brothers or sisters.”’* 

Here we observe Athenian, Chaldean, and Roman legislators pro- 
hibiting or permitting certain acts, apparently according to the degree 
of light which had penetrated into their own understandings concerning 
their natural consequences. The real Divine law is written in the 
structure and modes of action of our bodily and mental constitutions, 
and it prohibits the marriage of all blood-relations, diminishing the pun- 
ishment, however, according as the remoteness from the common an- 
cestor increases, but allowing marriages among relations by affinity, 
without any prohibition whatever. According to the law of Scotland, 





* Paley’s Moral Philosophy, p. 228. 
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&@ man may marry bis cousin-german, or his great niece, both of which 
connections the law of nature declares to be inexpedient ; but he may 
not marry his deceased wife's sister, against which connection nature 
declares no penalty whatever. He might have married either sister 
at first without impropriety, and there is no reason in nature why he 
may not marry them in succession, the one after the other has died. 
There may be other reasons of expediency for prohibiting this con- 
nection, but the organic laws do not condemn it. 

In Scotland, the practice of full cousins marrying is not uncommon, 
and you will meet with examples of healthy families born of such 
unions ; and from these an argument is maiotained against the existence 
of the natural law which we are now considering. Bat it is only when 
the parents have both had excellent constitutions that the children do 
not attract attention by their imperfections. The first alliance against 
the natural laws brings down the tone of the organs and functions, say 
one degree ; the second, two degrees, and the third, three ; and per- 
severance in transgression ends in glaring imperfections, or in extinction 
of the race. This is undeniable ; and it proves the reality of the law. 
The children of healthy cousins are not so favorably organized as the 
children of the same parents if married to equally healthy partners, 
not all related in blood, would have been. If the cousins. have them- 
selves inherited indifferent constitutions, the degeneracy is striking 
even in their children. Besides, I have seen the children of cousins 
continue healthy till the age of puberty, and then suffer from marked 
imperfections of constitution. Their good health in childhood was 
looked on by the parents as a proof that they had not in their union 
infringed any natural law, but the subsequent events proved a painful 
retribution for their conduct. We may err in interpreting nature’s 
laws ; but if we do discover them in their full import and consequences, 
we never find exceptions te them. 

Another natural law relative to marriage is, that the parties should 
possess sound constitutions. The punishment for neglecting this law 
is, that the transgressors suffer pain and misery in their own persons, 
from bad health, perhaps become disagreeable companions to each 
other, feel themselves unfit to discharge the duties of their condition, 
and transmit feeble constitutions to their children. They are also ex- 
posed to premature death; and hence their children are liable to all 
the melancholy consequences of being left unprotected and unguided 
by parental experience and affection, at a time when these are most 
needed. The natural law is, that a weak and imperfectly organized 
frame transmits one of a similar description to offspring ; and, the chil- 
dren inheriting weakness, are prone to fall into disease and die. In- 
deed, the transmission of various diseases, founded in physical imper- 
fections, from parents to children, is a matter of universal notoriety ; 
thus, consumption, gout, scrofula, hydrocephalus, rheumatism, and in- 
sanity are well known to descend from generation to generation. 
Strictly speaking, it is not disease which is transmitted. but organs of 
such imperfect structure that they are incapable of adequately per- 
forming their functions, and so weak that they are drawn into a mor- 
bid condition by causes which sound organs could easily resist. 

This subject also belongs to physiology. I have treated of it in the 
** Constitution of Man,” and it is largely expounded by Dr. A. Combe, 
in his works on Physiology and the Management of Infancy, and by 
many other authors. I trouble you only with the following illustrations, 
which were transmitted to me by Dr. Macnish, who was induced to 
communicate them by a perusal of the * Constitution of Man.” “If your 
work,” says he, *‘ has no other effect than that of turning attention to 
the laws which regulate marriage and transmission of qualities, it will 
have done a vast service, for on no point are such grievous errors com- 
mitted. I often see in my own practice the most lamentable conse- 
quences resulting from neglect of these laws. There are certain fami- 
lies which I attend, where the constitutions of both parents are bad, 
and where, when anything happens to the children, it is almost impos- 
sible to cure them. An inflamed gland, a common cold, hangs about 


them for months, and almost defies removal. In other families, where 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-GEVEN ] 
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DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue oldest inhabitant of the town of Sturbridge, 
Mass , now living, is Deacon Joun Puuuips, the 
fourth of eleven children of Deacon Jonathan Phil- 
lips. He was born in Stirbridge, on the 29th day 
of June, a.p. 1760, on the farm where he now re- 
sides with his eldest son, Colonel Edward Phil- 
lips. Has always lived on this farm, of some two 
hundred acres, which, about a century ago, was 
purchased by his father for $625. Has lived with 
his father, and his father with him, as he and his 
son Edward and their families have ever lived to- 
gether, under the same roof, and eat at the same 
table; and during this eighty-six years, or since 
he was fourteen years old, he says he has not had 
a severe fit of sickness, and for forty years has 
called no doctor ; nor has he at any time been ab- 
sent from his native town to exceed eight weeks. 

He is of large size, and stout built. At the age of 
sixteen he measured six feet in height, barefoot, 
and weighed one hundred and ninety-six pounds. 
His weight has since varied from two hundred and 
four to one hundred and sixty-six pounds. He 
now weighs probably about one hundred and 
seventy. His manner of living has ever been 
plain and frugal; has labored as a farmer con- 
stantly, but not hard, nor to late hours. Has 
usually retired to bed early, and rose early in the 
morning. Has been temperate in eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, working, and in all things. His 
beverages have been cold water, tea and coffee, 
and cider, all which he now uses. And formerly 
he drank a little spirits in hay-time; but it isa 
long while since he discontinued the use of it, and 
does not now taste, touch, or handle it at all; nor 
has he, he says, drank to the amount of a pint of 
spirits for thirty years. He likes cider, and 
drinks half a tumbler-full at his meals. 

He has used tobacco, too, ever since he was a 
young man. Till he was upward of fifty he 
chewed and smoked the filthy weed ; for the last 
fifty years he has snuffed it, and continues snuff- 
taking to thisday. But he says it is of no use—a 
bad habit—and he would not advise any young 
person in this respect to follow his example. 

At the beginning of our Revolutionary War, 
when he was sixteen years of age, ke was drafted 
into a militia company, under Captain Abel Mason, 
and ordered to Providence, R. I. He served here 
seven weeks, from the latter part of December, 
1776, to February, 1777. While at Providence he 
was spoken of as the largest man in the regiment, 
and was called out of the ranks by his captain to 
measure with a soldier in another company. They 
measured. The other was an inch taller, but not 
80 heavy. 

At eleven years of age his attention was called 
to the subject of religion by a discourse he heard 
preached by an Elder Jacobs, of Thompson, Conn., 
from 2 Sam. viii. 2. He immediately afterward be- 
took himself to reading the Bible, feeling that he 
was a great sinner. He read the four Evangelists 
through in course. One Sabbath he read the last 
ten chaptersof John, and when he came to and read 
that passage, “It is finished,” his burden left him. 
He thinks he then met with a saving change, and 
his sins were pardoned. He did not, however, make 
& public profession of his faith till the year after 











his marriage, when he was baptized and united 
with the Baptist church in Sturbridge. 

May 20th, 1785, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was married to Love, the third daughter of Jon- 
athan Perry. The two elder sisters bore the 
names of Mercy and Grace. She was now at the 
blooming age of eighteen, and, the deacon says, 
‘was the prettiest girl in the whole town!” 
With her he lived happily in the marriage rela- 
tion sixty-four years, and by her had nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom grew up to have families, 
and five still live. She died at the age of eighty- 
two years. He has, with and from these, seven 
children, twenty-four grandchildren, and twenty- 
six great-grandchildren now living—fifty-five in 
all. In 1799 he was chosen deacon, to take the 
place of his father, who died in June of the year 
previous. He took two months to consider on it, 
when he made up his mind and consented to serve 
** according to the best of his ability.” 

Four of the leading articles, and, perhaps, as 
comprehensive as any in his religious creed are, 
and have ever been— 

“<1, That God is good. 

“2. That Christ is divine. 

«* 3. That there is power and reality in revaled 
religion ; and 

«4. That man, by nature, is totally morally de- 
praved.” 

He has been twice elected a representative of 
the town in the Legislature, and served during the 
years 1814 and 1815. He there opposed the Hart- 
ford Convention with all his might. For fourteen 
years, from 1810 to 1824, he was a justice of the 
peace, and married many a couple. 

Since he was ninety years of age, he has laid up 
and relaid on his farm, all alone, about twenty rods 
of stone wall, handling some pretty heavy stones, 
and he has done it well, working at it two or three 
hours in the forenoon, and the same in the after- 
noon, making about two ruds per day. 

He has ever sustained the reputation of being 
an honest, upright, and industrious man, a kind 
and obliging neighbor, and good citizen. 

In 1856 he called on the writer, when the occa- 
sion was taken to gather the facts and write the 
notes for this biographical sketch. The next day 
he sat to Metcalf, of Southbridge, for the daguerre- 
otype from which the cut has been executed. 

He is now in the enjoyment of good health, walks 
off two or three miles at a time without weari- 
ness, and his eyesight and sense of hearing are 
less impaired than that of many others at the age 
of threescore years. He sees to read plain print 
without spectacles, and hears without requiring 
any one who addresses him to speak but little 
above the ordinary tone of voice. 

Postscript, June 30.—Deacon Joun Puit- 
tips has lived his one hundred years. His last 
birthday was celebrated by his family and friends 
at the Baptist church at Fiskedale, yesterday, June 
29, 1860. There were present three of his five 
children with their companions, eight of his twen- 
ty-five grandchildren, and eight of his thirty-four 
great-grandchildren, besides many more distant 
relatives, and others of his native and adjacen 
towns, among whom were several clergymen of 
different denominations, and two former pastors 
of the church. The house was crowded. 

At 11 o'clock, a.., this venerable man entered, 
leaning upon hie staff, followed by six of his towns- 





men, the nearest to him in age now living (one of 
them in his 92d* year, and the others octogena- 
rians), and took his seat upon the platform before 
the desk—they at his right and left. 

After a voluntary upon the organ, he arose and 
made a brief address to the congregation, and fol- 
lowed it with as brief a prayer. In the former, he 
thanked his friends for coming together on this 
occasion to meet and to greet him; acknowledged 
the goodness and mercy of God, which had now 
followed and attended him, and repeated the four 
leading articles of his creed [which see above]. In 
the latter, he thanked God, and invoked the con- 
tinuance of his favor and blessings upon himself, 
upon all present, and upon everybody everywhere. 

Then followed the reading of Scripture (1 John 
ii.), and the singing of psalms selected by him 
(one of them the 71st of Watts), and of some orig- 
inal hymns. We give the psalm as follows : 

My God, my everlasting hope, 
I live upon thy truth; 

Thy hands have held my childhood up, 
And strengthened all my youth. 

My flesh was fashion’d by thy power, 
With all these limbs of mine, 

And from my mother’s painfal hour 
I’ve been entirely thine. 

Still hath my life new wonders seen, 
Repeated every year ; 

Behold my days that yet remain— 
I trust them to thy care. 


Cast me not off when strength declines, 
When hoary hairs arise ; 

And round me let thy glory shine, 
Whene’er thy servant dies. 


Then, in the history of my age, 
When men review my deys, 

They’ll read thy love in every page, 
In every line thy praise. 

An original poem was also read, another prayer, 
and other addresses—‘‘a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul.” 

After this, in an arbor, outside the church, was 
the ladies’ festival. Herein were tables laden 
with good things. At the head of one—the prin- 
cipal one—sat this man of a hundred years. His 
health is still very good. He relishes his food, 
and eats heartily and sleeps well. 

In October, 1856, having a little shock of palsy, 
he has not since been able to labor or walk about 
as much as formerly, though he now walks off 
half a mile or so without difficulty. His sight and 
hearing are failing; and he says he is conscious 
that his mental powers too have failed during the 
last four years. One tooth remains. 

At the last presidential election he voted for 
Fremont and Dayton, and he hopes at the next to 
vote for Lincoln and Hamlin; “ for in politics,” 
he says, “‘ ama Republican, and I will vote this 
ticket as long as I live.” F.W. E. 


PH RENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The portrait of this aged man furnishes an in- 
teresting study. He has lived a hundred years, 
and the reader will be curious to know the condi- 
tions which combine to produce this extraordinary 
result. According to the biography, he has been 
remarkably uniform in his habits; has lived al- 

* This aged map, Mr. Benjamin Smith, ate nothing at 
the “ festival,” and drank only a little lemonade. On his 
way home, returning by the burying-ground, he visited 
the grave of his departed wife, was taken ill that night, 
and died July ist. 
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PORTRAIT OF DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


ways on the same farm; has rarely been away 
from it; has lived on a plain diet, taken a suffi- 
cient amount of sleep, and been uniformly and 
steadily industrious and temperate. According 
to the shape of his head, we infer that his pas- 
sions bave not been of that controlling, energetic 
character calculated to wear out and enervate 
the physical system. 

He is a man of large frame, measuring six feet 
in height, and in his prime weighing over two 
hundred pounds. He has what we call the bil- 
ious or motive temperament in predominance. 
That large nose, those prominent cheek bones, 
that very broad and long chin, that prominent 
brow, and great length of head from chin to the 
crown, all indicate uncommon power of frame. 
He is rather coarsely made, which indicates the 
tough, enduring, hardy qualities of constitution ; 
the bones and muscles seem to predominate over 
the vascular system. That large chin is a sign of 
a strong, steady circulation. Men with such a 
chin rarely if ever are known to have heart dis- 
ease, or to die of apoplexy; while a small, light, 
short, delicate, diminutive chin is an indication of 
unsteady circulation, and liability to fevers and 
inflammatory complaints, and to heart disease and 
apoplexy. That prominence to the brow, and 
fullmess of the center of the forehead, evince a 
quick, practical judgment, power of observation, 
ability to gain knowledge, especially of things, 
and memory of events and experiences. He has 
always been fond of reading, and disposed to 
narrate his experience and the circumstances 
which have rendered his life interesting. His 
Language appears to be full, his reasoning powers 
fair, his Benevolence rather large, his Veneration 
large, while Firmness is most enormously devel- 
oped. That particular height in the center of the 
back part of the top of the head, shows the loca- 
tion and great development of Firmness. He must 
have been a man of remarkable will-power and a 
controlling spirit wherever he moved, not so much 
on account of his great thought-power as on ac- 
count of his stability, steadiness, practical judg- 
ment, and common sense. His head appears to be 
narrow, and flattened at the sides, showing that 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Alimentive- 





ness--which give anger, severity, and appetite— 
were only medium, while the next range of or- 
gans above—including Secretiveness--appear to 
be small. Frankness is one of his virtues and 
one of his faults. He has always been too plain 
and direct in his speech, too positive and absolute 
in his statements; but being calm, self-possessed, 
dignified, and reasonable in his disposition, his 
frankness has generally been in the right direc- 
tion. He has seldom given away to passion and 
rash impulse, so as to make his frankness so much 
& blemish as would be the case in an i~pulsive, 
hot-blooded man. His Cautiousness is not dis- 
tinctly discernible, but appears to be only fair. 
The signs of the Social nature are comparatively 
strong. 

His leading characteristics are steadiness, per- 
severance, thoroughness, respect for whatever is 
sacred and religious, without being superstitious, 
kindness, practical talent, soundness of judgment, 
and unconquerable integrity and perseverance. 





TOWNSEND HARRIS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a most excellent physical 
system. His brain is large and active, and the 
quality of his organization is comparatively fine, 
giving a tendency to thought, study, and mental 
vigor and activity generally. He has also a large 
development of the vital temperament, which man- 
ufactures nourishment for brain and body, and 
furnishes the steam-power, as it were, to drive 
the machinery of life, of thought, and of labor. 
He is naturally strong, tough, and enduring, but 
requires uniform habits and temperance, in order 
to secure the highest results of which his consti- 
tution is susceptible. The base of the brain is 
large. The Perceptives—located across the brows 
—are very prominent, giving him a ready appre- 
ciation of the facts of business, of practical sub- 
jects, of those pertaining to science and general 
knowledge, and also rendering his mind very 
ready in all the affairs of life. He is not obliged 
to ponder, meditate, or study in order to come to 
conclusions. He reaches everything of a prac- 
tical nature by a ready intuition, which makes 
him the master of it without the toil and labor of 
severe study. He has the kind of mind which 
makes a man well informed without the tedious- 
ness of studying things in detail. 

Causality—located at the upper portion of each 
side of the forehead directly above the eyes near 
the hair—is amply developed, and indicates cul- 
tivation, that the mind is becoming more and more 
active in the direction of philosophy and in the 
comprehending of large and important ideas. The 
fullness of the eye indicates splendid talents in 
language and great conversational ability. His 
social organs are doubtless fully developed, and, 
being quick in perception, ready in conversation, 
fond of amusement, and genial in disposition, he 
makes friends wherever he goes, and is the soul 
and center of the circle in which he moves, Be- 
sides this, he has a warm temperament, and a 
cordial outflow of geniality which attracts every- 
body to him who has a disposition to be amused, 
entertained, instructed, and made to feel happy 
and at peace with themselves and all men, 
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He has a fine development of Imitation and 
Ideality, which qualify him for adapting himself 
to the customs and usages of others, even to for- 
eigners, whose manners are all different from his 
own. 

He is remarkable for bis faculty of Agreeable- 
ness, power to render himself acceptable, and at 
the same time he has strength of character suffi- 
cient to rule and govern those who are brought 
into his sphere of influence, but he governs in 
such a way that people feel happy to conform to 
his wishes, and anxious to serve him. He has ex- 
cellent judgment of property, of the value and 
uses of things, as well as of the qualities which 
give them value. He has mechanical judgment, 
financiering ability, executive force, and a great 
degree of kindness and philanthropy joined to in- 
tegrity and uprightness, pride and ambition. He 
enjoys the good opinion of his friends, but thinks 
more of triumphing over difficulties and making 
himself worthy of respect than he does of receiv- 
ing the tokens of regard. He has always felt ca- 
pable of being his own master, of managing for 
himself, of taking responsibilities ; and one of the 
peculiarities of his character is the readiness with 
which he forms judgments and the independence, 
self-reliance, courage, and comprehensive enthu- 
siasm with which he engages to put them into 
practice. 

He is well qualified for a leader—in business or 
in education; would make a fine orator, an ex- 
cellent teacher, a first-class lawyer, merchant, 
diplomatist, or executive officer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The name of Townsend Harris, and his personal 
history at this time, possess a more engrossing in- 
terest for the people of this country, and among 
the governing classes of all the nations of the 
Old World, than that of any American citizen, with 
perhaps the single exception of those before the 
people as candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

This is in a measure due to the recent advent 
among us of the princely Embassy from Japan, 
the first deputation of its kind ever sent out from 
that vailed island empire of nearly 60,000,000 of 
people, possessing a higher degree of culture and 
organization than prevails in any other of the 
Asiatic races. ; 

Mr. Harris was born at Sandy Hill, Washington 
County, New York, where he received the rudi- 
ments of education in the common school, his 
parents being in moderate circumstances, but un- 
usually intelligent. At the age of fifteen he left 
his native village, and came to the city of New 
York, to become a clerk in a dry goods store with 
his elder brother, where he remained for a year, 
when he obtained a situation in a large china 
house He remained in this until by his energy. 
integrity, and abundant capacity he became a 
partner in, and afterward sole proprietor of the 
establishment, conducting a heavy business with 
honor and success for a quarter of a century, and 
surrounding himself with earnest friends from 
among the most celebrated and high-minded of 
the merchant princes of New York. The idea and 
establishment of the Free Academy of this city 
was entirely due to Townsend Harris. He early 
saw that if the city was te participate in the lit- 
erature fund controlled by the Board of Regents, 
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it must have an institution of academic grade, 
and submitted his views first to his life-long and 
tried friend, General Prosper M. Wetmore, who 
was a member of the Board of Regents. This gen- 
tleman sought to dissuade him from the attempt, 
butin vain, Mr. Harris had fixed upon what he 
deemed to be the proper line of policy, and imme- 
diately commenced a series of labors that would 
have disheartened a less determined and consci- 
entiously convinced man; and the result, upon an 
appeal to his fellow-citizens by ballot, was the 
successful indorsement of his ideas, and the per- 
manent establishment of the Free Academy, de- 
signed by Aim to affurd the advantages of a supe- 
rior theoretical and practical education to the 
sons of all classes and conditions of the people of 
the city of New York, upon the single condition of 
& previous attendance for a year upon one of the 
ward schools. 

Mr. Harris held the position of President of the 
Board of Education during the years 1846-47, but 
resigned upon the conclusion of his successful es- 
tablishment of the Free Academy. 

In 1849, soon after the announcement of the 
discovery of gold in California, Mr. Harris wound 
up his business, consolidated his means, paid all 
his indebtedness, and, without consulting with 
his friends, purchased a bark, loaded her with an 
assorted cargo, and set sail, unheralded, for the 
land of gold and brilliant hopes. On his arrival 
at San Francisco, he disposed of his cargo, real- 
izing a profit of over twenty thousand dollars. He 
soon afterward tock command of his own vessel, 
and sailed for the Straits of Malacca and the In- 
dian Archipelago. This enterprise proved unfor- 
tunate, and he was finally obliged to sell his ship, 
and was, for nearly two years, lost to his friends, 
who supposed him dead. At the end of this pe- 
riod a letter from him reached General Wetmore, 
informing him that be had made the tour of the 
Eastern Pacific countries and the islands adjacent 
to the continent of Asia, and that he had, finally, 
planted himself at Hong Kong. Through the 
friendship of Governor Marcy, then Secretary of 
State, he was appointed Consul to the port of 
Ningpo, at a salary of a thousand dollars per an- 
num. Upon receiving his appointment, he imme- 
diately appointed a Vice-Consul, and started to 
return to the United States. On his way he met 
Sir John Bowring, the British Envoy, who had 
just negotiated a commercial treaty with the Em- 
pire of Siam. His extensive information and re- 
markable powers of observation immediately led 
to a warm friendsbip with this Envoy, and he soon 
obtained a copy of the British treaty, which after- 
ward proved of very great service as a guide to 
our government in preparing its instructions in 
regard to our present treaty with Siam. On his 
arrival at Bangkok, he made himself familiar with 
the capital, the government, and the people of 
Siam, after which he visited several of the prin- 
cipal cities of British India, where the seeds of 
the recent bloody rebellion were even then be- 
ginning to germinate, and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the actual condition, power, and influence 
of the English rule in India by personal observa- 
tion on the spot. He then returned by the way 
of London, where he received letters urging his 
immediate return to the United States, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Marey, who had recommended him 
to the President to fill the important post of Con- 
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sul-General to Japan. On his arrival home, he 


immediately called on the Secretary, who found | 
him thoroughly posted in regard to the affairs of | 


the East, and directed him to wait on President 
Pierce, who very soon decided to give the commis- 
sion to Mr. Harris, to which soon after was added 
that of Special Envoy to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Siam. Ripe in commercial experience, 
acquired in the business training of an active 
mercantile life, with remarkable qualities of ob- 
servation and judgment ; thoroughly acquainted 


with the principles of international law and prac- | 


tice, with a taste for letters and the love of a lin- 


guist for the acquisition of languages and dialects, | 


Mr. Harris was admirably qualified for an intelli- 


| the preeent year. 


gent and efficient discharge of the responsible | 


duties confided to him. 

It is but another of the many evidences which 
his ccuntrymen have received uf the sound judg- 
ment, knowledge of character, and strong com- 
mon sense possessed by the late William L. Marcy, 
that the selection of an accomplished merchant, 
in the person of Mr. Harris, was wholly due to 
the influence of that lamented statesman. Dur- 





ing his stay in New York his portrait was painted 
by the eminent artist Bogle, at the instance 
of H. L. Stuart, Esq , and now occupies a distin- 
guished place at the right hand of De Witt Clin- 
ton, the first President of the Public School So- 
ciety, in the hall of the Board of Education. From 
this portrait we have made our illustration, there 
being no other of Mr. Harris in the country. 

Mr. Harris left New York in October, 1855, and 
reached Bangkok in the following March, when he 
succeeded in negotiating a most favorable com- 
mercial treaty, from which more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars have been saved to our citizens in 
tonnage dues alone up to the commencement of 
This successful neg»tiation 
with Siam was the first step taken in diplomacy 
by Mr. Harris, and it was a significant opening of 
his brilliant career in the East. 

The treaty negotiated with Japan by Commo- 
dore Perry in March, 1854, established relations 
of amity with that nation, but did not provide in 
terms for such commercial intercourse as could be 
rendered available four purposes of trade. The 
great merit of that treaty consisted in the open- 
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ing which it made for further advances, and it 
was therefore a very important step toward more 
intimate relations. Commodore Perry’s success won 
for him the applause of his countrymen, and his 
name is identified in history with the progress of 
civilization in the Eastern World. It is deeply to 
be regretted that the life of an officer thus distin- 
guished for his achievements in peace, as he had 
previously been for his conduct in war, could not 
have been spared to witness the full development 
of the beneficent work he had commenced. 

The Perry treaty provided for the appointment 
of a consular officer to reside at Simoda. The 
President, passing aside the numerous applicants 
for the office, selected Mr. Harris. Having per- 
formed his task to the entire satisfaction of the 
government, he proceeded on his voyage, and 
arrived at S muda at the close of August, 1856. 

Here we may pause to remark on the somewhat 
singular fact, that although his labors in Siam 
were performed while he was receiving no pay for 
his services im any capacity, his salary as Consul- 
General not commencing until his arrival in 
Japan, Mr. Harris bas as yet received no com- 
pensation whatever from the government for the 
Siamese treaty, nor any public recognition of the 
services he had rendered to American commerce 
by his successful efforts in its behalf in that 
country. 


So far as we can learn, this is the only instance 
in our national diplomatic history of such neglect 
of services so efficient and useful. Commodore 
Perry was munificently rewarded for his treaty 
with Japan. Congress voted him a gratuity of 
twenty thousand dollars, although the duty was 
performed while he was receiving the full pay of 
his grade as commander-in-chief of a naval squad- 
ron. This was just and honorable in the gov- 
ernment, and it was equally to the credit of the 
merchants of New York that they liberally sub- 
soribed for a service of plate for that officer. We 
notice these facts in regard to Commodore Perry 
with much satisfaction, but the contrast in the 
case of Mr. Harris is not so pleasant. 


Three attempts have been made in Congress 
to remunerate him for his valuable services 
during this period, and a bill appropriating ten 
thousand dollars has this session passed the 
Senate unanimously, and only awaits the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 

Immediately on his arrival in Japan, Mr. Harris 
entered sealously upon the discharge of his im- 
portant duties. The existing treaty barely gave 
him a residence, without the power to advance 
the objects of commerce, or in any way to pro- 
mote the wishes of his countrymen to enter into 
trade with the singular people by whom he was 
surrounded. 

The Japanese are close observers and shrewd 
judges ofcharacter. They soon found that they had 
among them a stranger who was resolved to make 
himself at home in his new position. He had pro- 
vided himself with an excellent interpreter in Mr. 
Hewson, and long colloquies were daily held in 
Low Dutch at the consular temple. But a few 
months elapsed before Mr. Harris had made sev- 
eral distinguished converts to his doctrines of po- 
litical economy, and within the first year he had 
secured an important modification of the existing 
treaty stipulation by which he raised the standard 
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value of foreign coins in American hands from 
thirty-three cents on the dollar (or sixty-seven 
per cent. below par) up to ninety-four cents on 
the dollar. Thus was one great obstacle removed 
out of the pathway of trade. 

Steadily pursuing his objects, and winring his 
way by slow yet certain approaches, Mr. Harris 
found himself in the city of Yedo, the cap- 
ital of Japan, early in the year 1858. On this 
his first visit to the seat of government he was 
admitted to the bigh honor of an interview with 
the Tycoon, or first Emperor. This distinction 
had never before been conferred on a foreigner, 
and it has not since been repeated in the case of 
any other person. His visit to Yedo was speedily 
followed by the signing of the Second, or Commer- 
cial, treaty with Japan, by which business rela- 
tions are established, the ports opened to Amer- 
ican vessels, and the standard of foreign coinage 
raised to its par value of the relative weight with 
the coinage of the country. 

In addition to these and other concessions af- 
fecting the interests of commerce, Mr. Harris was 
not unmindful of more important considerations. 
It was an agreement entered into between the 
government of Japan and Mr. Harris, that em- 
bassies should be sent to America, England, and 
Russia, but that neither of the two last named 
should leave Japan until after the first had ar- 
rived at Washington. Mr. Harris’s sagacity was 
clearly evinced in this arrangement, which gives 
to us the advantage of standing first among the na- 
tions whom the Japanese are hereafter to regard 
as their friends, and with such a people the pres- 
tige of position exercises a powerful influence 

His treaty provides for the toleration of Chris- 
tianity, and the right of foreigners to build church- 
es; it also abrogates all penalties against such of 
the Japanese as shall embrace the tenets of the 
Christian religion. 

These latter provisions were a great advance in 
civilization. They gave the first introduction of 
Gospel light into the darkness of a heathen des- 
potism. Its rays were speedily strengthened by 
the advent of missionaries from most of the Chris- 
tian churches. These standard-bearers of the 
Cross award the highest praise to Mr. Harris for 
his efficient aid in opening for them the way to a 
benighted people. 

Scarcely had the seals been affixed to the second 
American treaty, when the British Envoy, Lord 
Elgin, arrived at Simoda. He came flushed with his 
then recent success in China, and it was openly al 
leged by members of his suite, as it has since been 
stated in English publications, that the prestige of 
the Chinese negotiations had been foreshadowed in 
Japan, and had contributed mainly to the success 
of Mr. Harris. This feeling of confidence was, 
however, of short duration, and Lord Elgin speed- 
ily found himself in a dilemma from which he 
could only be relieved by the aid of Mr. Harris. 
This aid was promptly and gracefully rendered by 
the American functionary, and the English treaty 
was granted on the basis of the terms contained in 
the American. 

The courtesy of Mr. Harris was fully appre- 
ciated and handsomely acknowledged by Lord 
Elgin, and, at his suggestion, it was also recog- 
nized by the Queen of England. who caused a 
fitting testimonial to be forwarded to Mr. Harris 
in Japan. The consent of the American govern- 
ment having been first obtained, Mr. Harris re- 
ceived a massive gold box bearing the crown and 
initials of the Queen ia diamonds on the lid. The 
beautiful present is now in this city, having been 
sent here by Mr. Harris for the gratification of his 





personal friends. It is greatly admired for its 
chaste design and elaborate execution. 

So far, therefore. as the opening of the ports of 
these Eastern empires to the commerce of the 
world is concerned. we may claim to have been not 
the last nor the least efficient, as a nation, in pro- 
du«ivg the beneficent result. 

Although Holland had enjoyed the advantages 
of trade with Japan for more than two centuries, 
yet Holland had made no attempt to give to other 
nations the benefit of her influence with the Jap- 
anese. The United States, on the contrary, had 
no sooner secured their own position as a friendly 
power, than their influence and the personal ser- 
vices and experience of their Envoy were fully 
and effectually used to place other nations on the 
same favorable footing with themselves. 

This liberal conduct is in accordance with the 
true spirit of commercial civilization: and it was 
therefore most fitting that the action of Mr. Harris 
should be recognized as a noble departure from 
the official routine and selfish reticence of old- 
world diplomacy. 

Mr. Harris has been advanced to the rank of 
resident Minister and to full pay. His labors 
have been berculean, and his health is seriously 
affected. The late rumor of his death is untrue. 
We have seen a letter from his physician of a date 
two weeks later than the departure of Captain 
Tatnall and the Embassy from Yedo, which says 
that Mr. Harris is nearly restored to health. 

Mr. Harris speaks the principal European lan- 
guages with fluency, and is also familiar with 
several of the Eastern dialects. He is able to 
converse in Japanese without the aid of an inter- 
precer, and has long been in the habit of journal- 
izing from day to day his observations and reflec- 
tions upon them. This course has placed him in 
possession of a vast and varied amount of available 
information upon almost every topic of human 
interest. His conversational powers are of the 
highest order, and his judgment of men and 
things is quick, comprehensive, and accurate. He 
is the soul of generosity, manliness, and honor. 

Mr. Harris is now about fifty-five years old, and 
in the prime of his fine intellectual powers. 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 





TaLKinG of absence of mind (said the Rev. 
Sidney Smith), the oddest instance happened to 
me once in forgetting my own name_ I knocked 
at a door in London and asked if Mrs. B. was at 
home. * Yes, sir; pray what name shall I say ?” 
I looked in the man’s face astonished— what name? 
Aye, that is the question—what is my name? I 
believe the man thought me mad; but it is liter- 
ally true that during the space of two or three 
minutes I had no more idea of whol was than if 
I had never existed. I did not know whether I 
was a dissenter or a layman; I felt as dull as 
Sterphold or Hopkins. At last, to my great relief, 
it flashed across me that I was Sidney Smith. I 
heard also of a clergyman who went jogging along 
the road until he came to a turnpike. ** What is 
to pay?” ‘Pay, sir! for what?” asked the turns 
pike man ‘‘Wby, for my horse, to be sure.” 
** Your horse, sir! what horse? Here is no horse, 
sir.” ‘No horse! God bless me!’ said he, sud- 
denly looking down between his legs, “I thought 
I was on horseback.” 

[We have somewhere heard of a merchant ab- 
sorbed in his correspondence, who asked of his 
book-keeper in a formal, business-like way, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam, what is John Thompson’s Christian name 2” 
«It is John, sir,” repied the book keeper. ‘ Ah, 
yes, so it is; how very odd it is that I should have 
forgotten it! but, dear me, I have now forgotten 
John Thompson’s sirname!” ‘It is Thompson, 
sir,” responded the faithful clerk, in the same 
quiet, commonplace tone as before; and the mer- 
chant, thankful for the information. was not aware 
that both his questions were ridiculous, as in the 
very act of asking he had answered each.]} 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO.] 

the parents are strong and healtl:y, the children are easily cured of 
almost any complaint. I know a gentleman, aged about fifty, the only 
survivor of a family of six sons and three daughters, all of whom, with 
the exception of himself, died young, of plumonary consumption. He 
js a little man, with a narrow chest, and married a lady of a delicate 
constitution and bad Jungs. She is a tall, spare woman, with a chest 
still more deficient than his own. They have had a large family, all 
of whom die off regularly as they reach manhood and womanhood, in 
consequence of affections of the lungs. In the year 1833, two sons 
and a daughter died within a period of ten months. T'wo still survive, 
but they are both delicate, and there can be no doubt that, as they ar- 
rive at maturity, they will follow the rest. This is a most striking in- 
stance of punishment under the organic laws.” 

As to the transmission of mental qualities, I observe, that form, size, 
and quality of brain descend, like those of other parts of the body, from 
parents to children; and that hence dispositions and talents, which de- 
pend upon the condition of the brain, are transmitted also—a fact which 
has long been remarked both by medical authors, and by observant men 
in general. 

The qualities of the stock of each parent are apt to reappear in their 
children. If there be insanity in the family of the father or mother, 
although both of these may have escaped it, the disease, or some im- 
perfection of brain allied to it, frequently reappears in one or more of 
their children. The great characteristic qualities of the stock, in like 
manner, are often reproduced in distant descendants. 

While the father’s constitution undoubtedly exerts an influence, the 
constitution of the mother seems to have much effect in determining 
the qualities of the children, particularly when she is a woman possess- 
ing a fine temperament, a well-organized brain, and, in consequence, 
an energetic mind. There are few instances of men of distinguished 
vigor and activity of mind, whose mothers did not possess a considera- 
ble amount of the same endowments; and the fact of eminent men 
having so frequently children far inferior to themselves, is explicable by 
the circumstance, that men of talent often marry women whose minds 
are comparatively weak. When the mother’s brain is very defective, 
the minds of the children are feeble. ‘* We know,” says the great 
German physiologist Haller, ‘a very remarkable instance of two noble 
females who got husbands on account of their wealth, although they 
were nearly idiots, and from which this mental defect has extended 
for a century into several families, so that some of all their descendants 
still continue idiots in the fourth and even the fifth generation.”* In 
many families, the qualities of both father and mother are seen blended 
in the children. “In my own case,” says a medical friend, “I can 
trace a very marked combination of the qualities of both parents. My 
father is a large-chested, strong, healthy man, with a large, but not 
active brain; my mother was a spare, thin woman, with a high nervous 
temperament, a rather delicate frame, and a mind of uncommon activ- 
ity. Her brain I should suppose to have been of moderate size. [| 
often think that to the futher I am indebted for a strong frame and the 
enjoyment of excellent health, and to the mother for activity of mind, 
and excessive fondness for exertion.” Finally, it often happens that 
the mental qualities of the father are transmitted to some of the chil- 
dren, and those of the mother to others. 

It is pleasing to observe, that in Wurtemberg, Baden, and some 
other German states, there are two excellent laws calculated to improve 
the moral and physical condition of the people. First, * It is illegal for 
any young man to marry before he is twenty-five, or any young 
woman before she is eighteen.” Here the human legislator pays 
much more deference to the Divine Lawgiver than he does in our 
eouotry. Secondly, ‘A man, at whatever age he wishes to marry, 
must show to the police and the priest of the commune where he re- 
sides, that he is able, and has the prospect, to provide for a wife and 
family.” This also is extremely judicious. 








* Elem. Physiol. Lib. xxix., Sec, 2, §S. 











It has been argued that these prohibitions only encourage immoral- 
ity. During a residence in Germany, I observed that where the indi- 
viduals had average moral and intellectual organs, the law gave them 
the right direction, and produced the best effects. One of my own 
female servants was engaged to be married to a young man who was 
serving his three years as a soldier; and nothing could exceed the in- 
dustry and economy which both practiced, in order to raise the re- 
quisite funds to enable them to marry on his discharge. When the or- 
gans of the propensities predominated, there, as here, the parties rush- 
ed recklessly to indulgence. In this case, in Germany, the intercourse 
is illicit; in this country, it is often the same; or the substitute for it is 
an ill-assorted and miserable marriage. The German legislators, by 
giving their sanction to the dictates of reason and morality, at least dis- 
charge their own duty to their people; while our legislators lead us, 
by their authority, into error. 

Anvother natural law in regard to marriage is, that the mental quali- 
ties and the physical constitutions of the parties should be adapted to 
each other. If their dispositions, tastes, talents, and general habits bar- 
monize, the reward is domestic felicity—the greatest enjoyment of life. 
If these differ so widely as to cause jarring and collision, the home, 
which should be the palace of peace and the mansion of the softest 
affections of our nature, becomes a theater of war; and of all states of 
hostility, that between husband and wife is the most interminable and 
incurable, because the combatants live constantly together, have all 
thiogs in common, and are continually exposed to the influence of each 
other’s dispositions. 

The importance of this law becomes more striking when we attend 
to the fact, that, by ill assortment, not only are the parties themselves 
rendered unhappy, but their immoral condition directly affects the dis- 
positions of their children. It is a rule in nature, that the effects even 
of temporary departures from the organic laws descend to offspring pro- 
duced during that state, and injure their constitutions. Thus—children 
produced under the influence of inebriety, appear to receive an organ- 
ization which renders them liable to a craving appetite for stimulating 
fluids. Children produced when the parents are depressed with mis- 
fortune, and suffering under severe nervous debility, are liable to be 
easily affected by events calculated to induce a similar condition; chil- 
dren produced when the parents are under the influence of violent pas- 
sion, inherit a constitution that renders them liable to the same excite- 
ment; and hence, also, children produced when the parents are happy, 
and under the dominion of the higher sentiments and intellect, inherit 
qualities of body and brain that render them naturally disposed to cor- 
responding states of mind. I have stated various facts and authorities 
in support of these views in the * Constitution of Man,” to which I re- 
fer. These phenomena are the result of the transmission to the chil- 
dren of the mental organs modified in size, combination, and condition, 
by the temporary condition of the parents. This law is subject to 
modifications from the influence of the hereditary qualities of the 
parents, but its real existence can hardly be doubted. 

In my second Lecture I laid down the principle, that man’s first duty 
as an individual is to acquire knowledge of himself, of external nature, 
and of the will of God; and I beg your attention to the application of 
this knowledge when acquired. If organic laws relative to marriage 
be really instituted by the Creator, and if reward and punishment be 
annexed to each of them, of what avail is it to know these facts ab- 
stractly, unless we know also the corresponding duties, and are dis- 
posed to perform them? We want such a knowledge of the human 
constitution as will carry home to the understanding and the con- 
science the law of God written in our frames, and induce us to obey it. 
The sanction of public sentiment, religion, and civil enactments are all 
necessary to enforce the observance of that law; and we need training 
also, to render obedience habitual. 

Knowledge of the constitutions of individuals about to marry can 
be attained only by the study of the structure, functions, and laws of 
the body. If anatomy and physiology! and their practical applications, 
formed branches of general education, we should be led to view this 
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subject ia all its importance, and where our own skill was insufficient 
to direct us, we should call in higher experience. It is a general opin- 
ion, that all such knowledge will ever be useless, because marriage is 
determined by fancy, liking, passion, interest, or similar considerations, 
and never by reason. Phrenology enables us to judge of the force of 
this objection. It shows that the impulses to marry come from the in- 
stinctive and energetic action of the three organs of the domestic affec- 
tions. These are large, and come into vigorous activity in youth, and 
frequently communicate such an influence to the other mental powers, 
as to enlist them all for the time in their service. The feelings in- 
spired by these faculties, when acting impulsively and blindly, are dig- 
nified with various poetic names, such as fancy, affection, love, and so 
forth. Their influence is captivating, and not a little mysterious ; which 
quality adds much to their charms with young minds. But Phrenol- 
ogy, without robbing them of one jot of their real faseinations, dispels 
the mystery and illusions, and shows them to us as three strong im- 
pulses, which will act either conformably to reason, or without its guid- 
ance, according as the understanding and moral sentiments are enlight- 
ened or left in the dark. It shows us, moreover, disappointment and 
misery, in various forms, and at different stages of life, as the natural 
consequences of defective guidance ; while happiness of the most en- 
during and exalted description is the result of the wise and just direc- 
tion of them. 

Believing, as I do, that the Creator has constituted man a rational 
being, I am prepared to maintain that the very converse of the objec- 
tion under consideration is truae—namely, that average men, if ade- 
quately instructed and trained, could not avoid giving effect to the nat- 
ural laws io forming marriages. I say average men; because Phren- 
ology shows to us that some human beings are born with animal organs 
so large, and moral and intellectual organs so small, that they are the 
slaves of the propensities, and proof against the dictates of reasons 
These individuals, however, are pot numerous, and are not average 
specimens of the race. If, before the organs of the domestic affection. 
come into full activity, the youth of both sexes were instructed in the 
laws of the Creator relative to marriage, and if the sanctions of religion 
and the opinion of society were added to enforce the fulfillment of 
them, it is not to be presumed that the propensities would still hurry 
average men to act in disregard of all these guides. This assumption 
would imply that man is not rational, and that the Creator has laid down 
laws for him which he is incapable, under any natural guidance, of 
obeying—a proposition which to me is incredible. 

I have introduced these remarks to prepare the way for the obser- 
vation, that before the discovery of Phrenology it was impossible to as- 
certain the mental dispositions and capacities of individuals prior to ex- 
perience of them in actions, and that there was, on this account, great 
difficulty in selecting, on sound principles, partners really adapted to 
each other, and calculated to render each other happy in marriage. I 
know that asmile is sometimes excited when it is said that Phrenology 
confers the power of acting rationally, in this respect, on individuals 
who could not be certain of doing so without its aid; but a fact does 
a as to a smile. 

ot only is there nothing irrational in the idea that Phrenology may 
give the power of obtaining the requisite knowledge, but, on the con- 
trary, there would be a glaring defect in the moral government of the 
world if the Creator had not provided means by which haman beings 
could ascertain, with reasonable accuracy, the mental dispositions and 
qualities of each other, before entering into marriage. He has 
prompted them, by the most powerful and fascinating of impulses, to 
form that connection. He has withheld from them discriminating in- 
stincts, to enable them always to choose right; and yet he has attached 
tremendous penalties to their errors in selection. If He have not pro- 
vided some means, suited to the rational nature of man, to enable him 
to guide his impulses to proper objects, I can not conceive how his 
apace can be reconciled to our notions of benevolence and justice. 

e must believe that He punishes us for not doing what He has de- 
nied us the capacity and the means of accomplishing. 

No method of discovering, prior to experience, the natural disposi- 
tions of human beings, has hitherto been practically availuble. The 
geoeral intercourse of society, such as is permitted to young persons 
of different sexes before marriage, reveals, in the most imperfect man- 
ner, the real character; and hence the bitter mortification and lasting 
misery in which some prudent and anxious persons find themselves in- 
volved, after the blaniishments of a first love have passed away, and 
when the inherent qualities of the minds of their partners begin to dis- 
play themselves without disguise and restraint. ‘The very fact that hu- 





man affection continues in this most unhappy and unsuccessful condi- 
tion, should lead us to the inference that there is some great truth rel- 
ative to our mental constitution undiscovered, in which a remedy for 
these evils will be found. The fact that a man is a rational creature— 
who must open up his own way to happiness—ought to Jead us, when 
misery is found to result from our conduct, to infer that we have been 
erring through lack of knowledge, and to desire better as well as more 
abundant information. 

So far from its being incredible, therefore, that a method has been 
provided by the Creator whereby the mental qualities of human beings 
may be discovered, this supposition appears to be directly warranted by 
every fact which we perceive, and every result which we experience, 
connected with the government of the world. If God has placed with- 
in our reach the means of avoiding unhappy marriages, and if we neg- 
lect to avail ourselves of his gift, then we are ourselves to blame for the 
evils we endure. I can not too frequently remind you, that every fact, 
physical and moral, with which we kre acquainted, tends to show that 
man is comparatively a recent inhabitant of this globe; that, as a race, 
be is yet in his infancy ; and that we have no more reason to be aston- 
ished at new and valuable natural institutions, calculated to promote 
human enjoyment and virtue, evolving themselves from day to day to 
our understandings, than we have to wonder at the increasing intelli- 
gence of an individual as he passes from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to manhood. 

I am equally at a loss to discover any reason why it should be absurd, 
that the means of discriminating natural qualities should be presented 
to us through the medium of the brain. Dr. Thomas Brown has justly 
remarked, that “to those who have not sufficient elementary know!l- 
edge of science, to feel any interest in physical truths, as one connected 
system, and no habitual desire of exploring the various relations of new 
phenomena, many of the facts in nature, which have an appearance of 
incongruity as at first stated, do truly seem ludicrous ;” but the impres- 
sions of such minds constitute no criterion of what is really wise or un- 
wise in nature. 

It has been ascertained by measurement that a head not more than 
thirteen inches in horizontal circumference is invariably attended by 
idiocy, unless the frontal region be disproportionately large. Dr. Voi- 
son, of Paris, lately made observations on the idiots under his care ut 
the Hospital of Incurables in that city, and found this fact uniformly 
confirmed, and also that, celeris paribus, the larger the head was, the 
more vigorously were the mental! powers manifested. 

It is worthy of remark, that—almost as if to show an intention that 
we should be guided by observation of the size and configuration of the 
brain—the cerebral development in man is extensively indicated during 
life by the external aspect of the head ; while in the lower animals this 
is much less decidedly the case. In the hog, elephant, and others, the 
form and magnitude of the brain are not at all discoverable from the 
living head. The brutes have no need of that knowledge of each 
other’s dispositions which is required by man: instincts implanted by 
nature lead them into the proper path; and as it is presumable that a 
different arrangement has not been adopted in regard to man without 
an object and a reason, subsequent generations may contemplate 
Phrenology with different eyes from those with which it has been re- 
garded in our day. 

To illlustrate the possibility of discriminating natural dispositions and 
talents by means of observations on the head, I may be permitted to 
allude to the following cases. On the 28th October, 1835, I visited the 
jail at Newcastle, along with Dr. George Fife (who is not a phrenolo- 
gist) and nine other gentlemen, and the procedure adopted was this : I 
examioed the head of an individual criminal, and before any account ‘of 
him whatever was given, wrote down my own remarks. At the other 
side of the table, and at the same time, Dr. Fife wrote down an account 
of the character and conduct of the same individual, as disclosed by 
the judicial proceedings and the experience of the jailer. When both 
writings were finished, they were compared. 

* The first prisoner was a young man about 20 years of age, P. S. 
After stating the organs which predominated and those which were 
deficient in his brain, I wrote as follows: + My ioference is, that this 
boy is not accused of violence ; his dispositions are not ferocious, nor 
cruel, nor violent; he has a talent for deception, and a desire for prop- 
erty not regulated by justice. His desires may have appeired in 
swindling or theft. It is most probable that he has swindled ; he has 
the combination which contributes to the talent of an actor.’ The re- 
marks which Dr. Fife wrote were the following: ‘ A confirmed thief ; 
he has been twice convicted of thefr. He has never shown brutality, 
but he has no sense of honesty. He has frequently attempted to im- 
pose on Dr. Fife; he has considerable intellectual mlent; he has at- 
tended school, and is quick and apt; he has a talent for imitation.’ 





[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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PICKING TEETH WITH A PIN. 


Hasir is second nature; and it is, as children 
say, “funny” to see what ridiculous habits sensi- 
ble people will form, and then, against their judg- 
ment and the best of resolutions, continue to 
practice them. One of these pernicious habits is 
that of picking the teeth continually. We know 
gentlemen (in every other sense) who will sit and 
chat for hours, using a toothpick whenever they 
are listening to responses to their own remarks, 
and sometimes they talk and pick teeth at the 
same time, and all this against their well-defined 
knowledge that teeth-picking, like nail-cleaning 
and nail-cutting, should be done privately, or in a 
quiet, retired manner. If persons would use a 
quill, ivory, or wood pick for the teeth. even the 
prominent and public use of these could pe en- 
dured with some show of toleration, but when 
they use the point of a pocket-knife, or, what is 
more common, a pin or needle, we lose all patience 


—it makes the cold chills run over us; and more 
than this, we are sorry they do cot know better 
than thus to ruin their teeth by using a hard me- 
tallic substance calculated to destroy the enamel 
of their teeth, and thereby causing decay as well 
as seriously injuring the gums. Let no lady or 
gentleman who reads this, ever again pick the 
teeth with a pin, needle, or knife; or bite the 
nails at any time, or trim or clean them in com- 
pany ; but we would by no means discourage hav- 
ing the nails cleaned, or the teeth properly picked 
and brushed after every meal, all of which is re- 
spectfully submitted. 








TO EVERYBODY. 


Tose who would like to possess a beautiful 
steel engraving of their favorite candidates for 
President and Vice-President, will be pleased to 
learn that the celebrated engraver, Buttre, of 
this city, has issued the four sets of candidates, 
viz.: Douglas and Jobnson, Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Breckenridge and Lane, Bell and Everett. 

Each portrait is separate on a sheet 11X15 
inches, with the autograph of each attached. The 
price of each is 25 cents, free of postage, and may 
be ordered from this office. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


We distinctly remember when the daguerreian 
process of art was introduced into this country. 
It was attended with astonishment on the part of 
the people, and with envy, prejudice, and wonder 
on the part of artists who used the crayon and 
pallet. Then the silver plate was the only basis 
in taking a picture by Daguerre’s process. Since 
that time, however, the ambrotype, melainotype, 
hallotype, sphereotype, stereoscope, and photo- 
graph have been introduced. Discoveries have 
been made by which a photograph on canvas can 
be taken in oil colors. There is also an arrange- 
ment by which twenty-four correct miniature 
likenesses can be taken at a single sitting of twen- 
ty seconds, and all precisely alike, and for a 
single dollar. 

Mr. J. H. Whitehurst has done as much as, if 
not more than, any man in this country, and, 
perhaps, is not surpassed in the world in bringing 
out discoveries and improvements in the photo- 
graphic art. He has an establishment in Wash- 
ington, on Pennsylvania Avenue, and at 213 Bal- 
timore Street, Baltimore. It gives us pleasure to 
commend Mr. Whiteburst as an artist to all our 
friends who may reside in or visit Baltimore or 
Washington. 





PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADELPHIA. 





Ir gives us pleasure to announce that Mr. 
John L. Capen, of the Philadelphia Phrenological 
Rooms, is expected to give lectures in that city 
and vicinity during the approaching autumn and 
winter, on Phrenology, and its application to 
human improvement; and we bespeak {for him 
that cordial encouragement and co operation on 
the part of the people which his sterling sense, 
practical experience in the science, and high 
moral worth so fully entitle him. Those who wish 
professional examinations and advice, or any of 
our publications, can obtain them of Mr. Capen, 
at 922 Chestnut Street. 


Cs Correspondents. 








J. W. Pr. A—1. Phrenologists say minds are 
different because brains are different. Do phrenologists 
suppose that all minds will be similar when, in the future, 
all shall act independent of brain ? 

Ans. All phrenologists do not say minds differ only 
because brains are different. The original constitution of 
different minds may be very unlike, though all are em- 
braced within the boundaries, and are endowed with the 
qualities which constitute them members of the human 
species. Whether, as some claim, the mind itself gives 
development and character to the brain, it may be difficult 
to settle; but certain it is that, in the present state, the 
brain is the instrument, and the only instrument, of the 
mind’s manifestation to the external world, and that a 
poor, weak, unhealthy brain can not exhibit a clear and 
vigorous mind. We believe the brain is to the outworking 
of mind what the instrument is to music, and that the 
quality of the mind or the music must be according to the 
instrument it has to give it voice. The glorious sym- 
phonies of Beethoven are not annihilated because the shat- 
tered organ and the discordant pipes can not give more 
than a skeleton and a hint of what the author meant in the 
composition, and what a better instrument so happily can 
bring out. 

We believe that minds are individualities originally, 
and will be eternally. How far the bodies, good or bad, 
and the other circumstances of life, may modify the con- 
dition and qualities of the mind and character hereafter, 
itis not easy to determine. We have no idea that they 
will be alike in the next life; if so, they might as well flow 
together and become one, or be absorbed by our father, 
Gop. 

2d Question. The sides of one who has Wit large have 


never exhibited a tendency to split when reading the con- 
tents of “Harper’s Drawer.” How is that? 


Ans, This is an assumption that the “ Drawcr” is neces- 
earily witty and side-splitting. That which is really witty 
does not always excite laughter. Anything ridiculous 
like a man with his cravat turned around, or a boot on one 
foot and a slipper on the other, or a saddle wrong end 
forward on the horse, would make anybody laugh; but 
wherein censists the wit, nobody can tell, simply because 
they contain none. An awkward grimace often provokes 
more laugbter, even among the eensible, than the most 
polished and elevated piece of real wit that ever was 
penned. Oddity, drollness, clumsiness, awkward mistakes, 
are not witty, but very laughable. 


J. G. M.—Is the mind of the infant as complete 
as that of the full-grown intellect? Is the quantity of mind 
the same in both cases? I do not ask if they are alike in 
ounces or inches, but in substance and amount—as much 
mind in one case as in the other. 

Ans. It seems to us that this question answers itself. 
The infant mind is but the germ of the ripe adult mind 
A corn of wheat may in one sense be said to contain a 
thousand successive harvests, because it contains the germ 
which may be developed and self-multiplied so as to wave 
as a golden mantle over half a continent. The egg con- 
tains the germ of the screaming eagle or the joyous song- 
bird; but who supposes that the egg, which is but a child’s 
breakfast, is equal “in amount” and character to the 


‘ eagle, which, by development, is able to make a breakfas 


of the child himself. Mind is placed under circumstances 
and laws of development, and we have no warrant in say- 





ing that earth, the God-given birth-place and school-house 
of man, is not the very best possible place for the mind to 
grow and expand, Therefore, if we are taken out of 
school before we graduate in the regular way, we are no 
so weil qualified to enter the high school above as if we 
had passed through all the natural stages of training and 
experience incident to the present state. Infants at death 
must remain infants until, by experience and develop- 
ment, they are advanced in mental growth. Are not the 
plans of God perfect? and are not birth, infaney, youth 
manhood, ripeness, with all their experiences, the law of 
man’s existence? Death in infancy is not thé rule, but 
the exception. Apple blossoms mean apples—ripe, full- 
orbed fruit, though some are nipped and fall in the.bud. 


J. D. M.—The article about faces in this de- 
partment of the Journat for January last contains the 
eading causes of a dull face. The best way to obviate a 
dull face is to sharpen the action of the mind and invig- 
orate the health and tone of the body. Magnetism might 
wake one up, but would not be a permanent condition. 
Avoid fat and sweet food, and eat freely of fruit, and exer- 
cise abundantly in thing manly and usefal, and if 
your face does not glow and your eyes snap, then you may 
conclude that your constitution forbids it. You can im- 
prove, but may not have an organization capable of the 
best results. 








Frencn’s Conican Wasninc Macuine.—One 
of the most important functions of Phrenology, when in- 
telligently and practically applied, consists in the certainty 
with which it points out the way for us to avail ourselves 
of all our faculties to the best advantage. Without the 
direction of mind, human hands are but blind machines 
cons'antly liable to get out of order, and to move in wrong 
directions. 

One of the many causes which have operated to retard 
social and general advancement among men, has been the 
inability of the unthinking masses to avail themselves of 
the aids of mechanical science, ss applied to labor-saving 
devices designed to jforate the mindless burden of 
toil in the direction of the common occupations by which 
the great body of the people earn their support and main- 
tain their existence. 

Since the advent of Phrenology the inventive spirit of 
our people has received an impetus which promises to 
bring tbe whole wondrous array of machinery, long bid- 
den in the arcana of mechanics, to the aid of the toiling 
millions. Already the workshop and the manufactory 
teem with innumerable forms of machinery, performing 
almost creative miracles of production. Our farms are 
brought more fully under subjection by the aid of the 
steam-plow, the mower and reaper, the planter and culti- 
vator, and other labor-saving and improved tools. And 
lastly, the d in of the h hold has been invaded by 
the inventive spirit. Thoughttal and ingenious men have 
devoted their time and energies to the invention of ma- 
chines calculated to aid women in the performance of the 
most wearing and universal of the labors of the house- 
hold. The merry hum of the sewing machine has brought 

lad and redemption to th ds of famtlies, and has 
held out a lamp of promise to the fainting and over- 
burdened heart of woman in all civilized lands, in all 
coming time Labor-saving machines adapted to the 
work of tbe dairy have been brought to a high degree of 
perfection ; and lastly, after many trials and failures, the 
gloom of washing-day begins to lighten up, and * Blue 
Monday” will soon be numbered with the ugly visions of 
the past, by the introduction of the wasbing-machine, the 
wringer, and the mangle, or ironing-machine. The Coni- 
cal Wsshing-Machine, invented withia the past year, and 
now just beginning to be introduced by Messrs. P. & R. 
French, possesses ajl of the elements of simplicity, effi- 
ciency, and cheapness required in oa family washing- 
machine, and wii), doubtless, come into universal use as a 
standard American household institution. 

We have tested this admirable affair, and speak ad- 
visedly of its merits. It will prove one of the most effici- 
ent friends of woman. 














Teacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to ontain subseribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agenis may obtamn Certificates 
from the Publisners, on presenting suitable recommenda- 
tions. ’ 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTSs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
shoald be sent in at once. 

Tsems.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Pittspure Warer-Curr.—A 
first-class ‘we, in its sixth year; room for over 100 
—_ - fend for Circular to H. FREASE, M.D., Pitis- 
urg, Pa. 


Sream to Ire,ranp, ENGLAND, 
AND SCOTLAND FOR $30. 


THE ATLANTIC ROYAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
NEW YORK AND GaLWAY LINE 
THE STAUNCH AND POWERFUL IRON STEAM- 
ERS will sail from New York, touching at St. Johos, N. F., 
to receive the Royal Mails. 
PRICES OF PASSAGE. 

SS hennwtpanek sdnethes ooet $90 and $75 
TT ons cans cene 1900000 4980000 000s oped 80 
Including Free Tickets to many of the principal Cities on 

the main lines o' railway in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Third Class must provide plate, knife, fork, water-can, 
and bedding. 

First Cabin passage to St. Johns............. $85 

Passage in the Third Class can »e secured to bring per- 
sons out from Galway tor #82 50: from Dublin, Cork, or 
Limerick, #35 ; from Beifast or Waterford, $37 ; from Lon- 
donderry, $87 50. 

For Passage Tickets, either to or from any part of Great 
Britain, or farther information, apply only to 

ALEX. HOLLAND & OO., 

it Agents for the Line, No. 64 Broadway. 








CLINTON HALL, N. Y. 
REMOVAL. 


The most useful and beautiful limbs ever invented. 
Send for pamphi+ta. Also urtificial feet and appliances 
for limbs shortened by Hip Disease and otrer causes, a 
new and unique device. DR. E. W. HUDSON, of Paimer 
Co., Clinton Hall, New York. 


AN EXPOSITION 
or THE 


a) ‘ 
Swepish Movement-Cure. 
EMBRACING 
The History and Philosephy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 

with 





A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLE3 OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By Geoner H. Tayuor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 v5. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
43u8 Broadway, New York. 





VatuasLe Books spy Main.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Metal- Worker's Assistant 








et eee #4 09 
Hand-Bovk for Eogimeers ................ ... 1 50 
Overman on the Manufecture of Iron.......... 5 00 
TET Cats cbs. conc cbucccescccé coee 1 00 
Caninet-Maker'’s Companion .................. ™ 
Builder's 0. 10) 
Dyer’s do 5 
Paper-Hanger's do. 75 

rner’s do. ot 7 
Cotton-Spinner’s do. 85 
Machinis:’s, Fagineer’s, etc.. Companion....... 1% 
Meenavics their Principles and Practical Appli 

GE, occ cedsdccecscee Gb60d6bs cente ? 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 2 50 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Mittwreient asp MILLER’s 
GUIDE, iastrated by an Rae og descriptive pate, 
correct laable work. In 





—\ oxeteene one v ‘or’ 
one large volume. Sheeo, wid by mail, $2 75. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


808 Broadway, New York. 











ExaMENS PHRENOLOGIQUES, 


avec cartes «t descriptiina complit-s des caractéres, 
écrites, données journel ement. 

LES RESULTATS PRATIQUES DE LA PHRENO- 
LOGIE sont: /r+mierement, apprendre comment lou 

ut mettre en action harmonieuse et bien dirigée toutes 
es parties du systéme. Lewr- emement, de faire connatire 
la fonction et ’emploi de chaque organe séparé. Tro:sie- 
memen’', de nous mettre 4 méme de gouverner et de 
cultiver chaque faculté et chaque prédisposition, d’aug- 
menter le pouvoir des unes et de diriger convenablement 
les autres. Et riem-me t, en combinant ces lecons, 
la phrénologie ““n us fait connaitre a4 nuaemémes,” et 
nous permet de nous rendre compte rapidement par des 
PRINcipEs sorentiviquss, de chaque motif, pensée et 
actien. Enfin, cette s-ience nous permet d’indiquer avec 
certitude, par écrit, ja Profession, POcewputiox ou ja 
Vocat‘on dans laquelle chaque individu peut le mieux 
réussir en ce monde, et dans laquelle il pourra étre le 
plus utile et x heureux. 

"OW LER ' WELLS, Purtsotoecses Praticrens, 
308 Broadway. 

(Ne manquez pas d’avoir une description complet, 
écrite, si vous le pouvez. Elle servira vos plus chers 
intéréts, comme un guide a travers existence. 


‘WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Srewine MacuHInes. 


“The machines for family use.”—Life Illustrated. 
OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 








How to Live; Ur, Domestic 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 


USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 
How to Lrvs, How to Have, 
How to Gary, How to Be Happy. 
Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 


A DIME A Day. 


No man, woman, or child can read this book withou: 
being interested and instructed in its lessons of economy 
‘n things that pertain to every-day life in every famuy 

Price, post-paid, 75 cent« 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


MrcHaNiIcsS—THEIR PRINCIPLES 


and Practicul Applications. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 
Contsining—l. Statics: IL Dynamics; IIL. Hyorostatics ; 
1V. Hydrodynamics. With numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Sent post-paid for 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


e No Family should be without one. 

New AND IMPROVED SyRINGEs. 
i best ever offered to the public, and at reduced 
prices. 

Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 

shail keep a supply of a really good 
? and sound Syringe for sale. Many 
j heretofore in market were made of 

a bad and rotten rubber, and did 

not give satisfaction. Those now 

“se are warranted. 

e shail send by mail, post-paid, 

either No. 1 or No. ¥ for #2 35. 

A Water-Cure Establishments, Drag- 
gists, aod those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a liberal dis- 
count.’ Cash orders promptly at- 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


in 808 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Riest Worp 1n tHe Rieur 


PLACE: A Pocker Dictionary or Syxonyms, Tron- 
NrIcaL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForkiGn Preases, ete., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
5” cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Tue Pare 
HE PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, 
desigued especially tor Learners; showw g the 
exuet location of alt the Organs of the B-sin, 
tals developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sei nee without an instructor. It 
Ty be pecked and sen: wih suf-ty by ex- 
prese, or 6s freight (not by mail), any part 
of th: w rtd, ic, Including o-x for pack- 
iog, only $1.5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 
“ This ie one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the naman head, 
on which the exact loc vion of each of the Phreno.ogical 
Organs is represeated, fully developed, with ail the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may leara. in a v ty «hor. time, from this 
model head, the whoie science of Ph , 80 for as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—W. Y. Sun 














tended to. 











Goop Books ror Farmers. 
We publish below a list of the best works on 
this, the great leading interest of all—AcricuL- 


TURE, and its adjuncts 





Here young farmers— 


and old ones, too—may find recorded the experi- 
ence of all ‘‘ who have gone before,” with elabo- 
rate and minute descriptions, with practical in- 


structions in all its departments. 


Prices are at- 


tached to each work. and copies will be sent to 
any address, and to any post-office in the United 
States. by return of the rixst mai. Address 
the publishers of Lire In_usrraren, New York. 


BOOKS 


FOR FARMERS. 


The following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ete. 


may be obtained at the 


office of Lire [LLUsTRaTED : 


American Farmer’s En- Hough’s Farm Record 3 09 

eyel AM . 200 ceee #4 00 | Hyde's Sugar Cane... 2 
Allen’s Amer. Farm Jobnston’s Agricultur- 

Reseséts vibdsve 100) al Chemistry........ 1% 


Allen’s Diseases of Do- 
mestic Animals..... 


Allen’s Rural Architec- a 


| Johnston’s Elements of 
Agricultura! Chemis- 

















ft) 
| try and Geology.... 1 00 
25 | Johnston’s Catechi 


Min cnesesussersans 
Allen on the Grape... 1 00 of Chemistry for 
Am. Architect, or Plans Schools...... Sicha 
for Country Dwell’gs 6 00 | Landscape Gardening. 1 25 
Amer. Florist’s Guide, 75 | Langstreth on the Hive 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 1 25 and Honey Bee..... 1 2 
Biake’s Farm. at Home 1 25 | Leuchar's Hot Houses. 1 25 
Boussingault’s Rural Liebiz’s Familiar Let- 
Economy .........+ 1% ters to Farmers...... 0 
Brighton Grape Cult. 50/| Linsley’s Morgan 
Browne's Bird Fancier 50 PND scat oceccansd 1 00 
do. Poultry Yard. 1 0» | Miner’s Bee Manual... 1 v0 
do. Field Book of Miles on the Horse’s 
is saxccncce Bb 56 cecbes aac bbe 50 
Bridgeman’s Garden- Milburn on the Cow., 2% 
er’s Assistant........ 150) Mrs. Abel’s Skulful 
Bridgeman’s Filorist’s Housewife and La- 
ds es dies’ Guide.......... 50 
Bridgeman’s Garden- Saxton’s Kurai Hand- 
er’s Instructor. ..... Books, bound in four 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cult Series, each......... 1 26 
aoual....... EE Munn’s Lane Drainer. 50 
Breck’s Book of Flow- | Nash’s Progressive 
dake bie tlethneiecis SP cecccccccse | 3@& 
Buist’s Flower Garden 1 25 | Norton's Eiements of 
do. Family Kitchen | Agriculture ........ 60 
Garden ............. 75 | Pardee on the Straw- 
Chemical Field Lect’es 1 00 DOFTY .. 22.20. weeees 60 
Chmese Sugar Cane.. 25 | Pedder's Land Meas- 
Cobbett’s Amer. Gar- GIUP. occ cccccscsccce 50 
roa 50 | Persoz’s New Culture 
Cottage Bee-keeper... 25 of the Vine....... . 
Cole’s Am. Fruit Book 50| Phelps’ Bee-keeper's 
do. Am. Veterinar’n (0/| Churt.......... ... ‘ 
Cotton Planter'’s Man- Quinby’s Mysteries of 
Oe sapade 00 Bee-keeping........ 1 00 
Cranberry Culture.... 60 | Ravbit Fancier........ Su 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Sheep Husbandry..... 1 25 
BNET . 06s cndvncece 1 00 | Richurdsen on the 
Dadd’s Amer. Cattle eae 2 
SOUP a ccgscccevies do, Pestsofthe Farm 2 
Dadd’s Anatomy and | do. Domestic Fowls. %%5 
Physivlogy of the do. on the Hog...... 25 
ey eee 200| do, onthe Honey Bee 25 
do. colured plates..... 400/| do. onthe Dog...... 
Dawa’s Muck Manual 1 00 | Shepherd’s Own Book. 2 0" 
Davy’s Devon Herd sorgho and Imphee... 1 00 
re 00 | Stewart's Stable Book. 1 (0 
Domestic Poultry... .. 1 00 | Stray Leaves from the 
o. colored plates. 2 (0 Book of Nature .... 1 00 
Downing’s Fruit and Stephens’ Book of the 
Fruit Trees......... 1 arm, 2 vols........ 400 
Downing’s Landscape Skidtul House@ife.... % 
Gardening.......... 8 50 | Skinver’s Erements of 
Downing’s Kur. Essays 8 00| Agriculture......... 
Elliott's Western Fruit Thaer’s Principles of 
a eee Agriculture......... 2 00 
Essay on Manures.... 25 | Thomas’ Farm Imple- 
Every Lady her own GRABER. ncccccces wwe 1% 
Flower Gardener... 50 | Toe Rose Culturist.... 2 
Farm Drainage........1 00 | Topham’s Chembtry 
Fes-ende:.’s Farmer Made Easy.. ...... 
and Gardenver....... 1 25 Vine-dresser’s Manual 5v 
Fessenden’s American | Warder’s Hedges aud 
Kitchen Gardener.. !0/| Evergreens.. ...... 1 00 
Fieid’s Pear Cutture.. 1 00 | Wariog’s Elements of _ 
Fish Culture,......... 10 Agricuitare.......... 75 
Flint on Grasses. ..... 125| Weeds aud Usefal 
Food of Animats...... 75 i a 60 
Gardener's Companion 1 +0 | Weeks on Bees....... 25 
Gardening for the | Wilson on Flax....... 2 
BOER, os rccesccsecce 1%} You tt & Martin on 
Grape Grower’s Guide 6 CD encance. c0e%s- 1 25 
Guenon on Mileh Cows 60 | Youat: on the Horse.. 1 25 
Hervert to Horse-keep- do. on Shee os @ 
{agen shvocqaytes 1 25 do onthe Hog.... 17 
Hooper’s DogandGun 25 





(2 Any of the above-named works will be forwarded 
by return of the FIRST MAIL, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price. 
penne Fowter axp Weauts, 308 Broadway, New 


ork. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Zapress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
A beautiful set of tomical and physiological plates, 


six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 









$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Trali’s Bacyelopedia. .....0.ccccccsscsscccccoces $8 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ...............ssss00 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............- oscbss 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............-++- 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 
TO BOOP WOMMIRMGTOROD. 0.0666 ccsccsee scscesscocecs 8 50 
Breast Pumps............ - 200 
N60. 0500 00snsnesetencecadec cicisecnesss 0 37 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John box | Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 

NIL «nc. odiadunigcesenseaneeennen 
Water Color Heads................ 
Oil Color Heads 








. =| ’ 
EpucaTion CompieTe.—Con- 
taining Physiology, Avimal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self-Calture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations. One large vol- 

ume. Price #2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 
“* Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. Thi- is a capits] work, and, in our opinion, the best 
of the kin’ inthe English language. No individual can 
read a page of 't without being improved thereby. We 
wish it Were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in America."— ommon-Schwol A nome j 


[NpDISPENSABLE.— Now Reapy. 
~NEW EDITIONS. No Correspondent, no Young Gen- 
tleman or Lady, no Public Spesker, no Teacher of Youth 
nor Man of Business, should delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE :, A New Pecket Manual of Com- 
position and Letter-Writing. Price, muslin, 50 cents. 
HOW TO TALK: Hints on a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and Debate. 50 cents. 
HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personel Habits. Muslin, 5u cents. 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in 

Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legai Forms. 50 cts. 


2” How to Write—How to Talk—How to Be- 
have—and How to Do Business, in one fine gilt 
Volume, prepaid by first mail, for $150. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

We transact at this ofice all kinds of business connecied 
with procuring Patents, +ither in this country or in any of 
the Europeaco States. 

Having secures the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both m Engiand and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtarning Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge ot our Patent Office Depar- 
ment, bas for the pasi ten years been successfully engaged 





in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
Contested cases. 


The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may cunsult us as to the novelty and pat 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 








by descrimng their inventions to us, and toclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

ommunications by letter m reference to Inventions, 
Patents. or Patent Law. promptly attended to. | 
FOWLER aND W , 808 Broadway, New York. 





Booxs FOR THE SEASON. 


We have just published new editions of the fol- 
lowing seasonable and very valuable works They are 
the most complete, the most beautifully illustrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of the kind. They may be 
bad in one large, handsome, well-bound volume complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred. They embrace 


ry ‘ 
Tur Hovuss; 

A New Iniusteatep Pooxer Manvat or Rurat ARonI- 
TECTURE, with numerous views and plans, or How to Build 

DweE.ineG-Hovsss, Barns AND SHEDS, 

Stasies, Horse & Catrie, Ioe-Hovses, 

Povuttry-Hovses, Pie-Pens, Lance & Sma. 
And all other buildings for farmers or village residents. 


THow GaRDEN: 
A Pocket Manvat or Horticvuttvure, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Frui's, and Flowers, with Ioformation on the 
GrowTs or PLants, Sorts anD MANURES, 
Tue Kitcnen GarDEN, Tue Fruit Garpen, 
Tae Fiower GarpeEnN, OrnaMeENTaL Txees, Etc. 
With the best list of flowering plants, trees, and shrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute. 





r Pa) 
THoeEe Harm; 
A New Iuiosteatrep Pocket MAnvat or PracttcaL AG- 
RICULTURE, or How to Cultivate all tne Field Crops, 

Tue Rotation or Crops, Unper Deatnine, 

Fences. Torre Varieties, On Farm Crops, 

Farm MAN aGEMENT, OrocuarD MANAGEMENT, 
and other subjects of the utmost importance to every farm- 
er. It wil! surely be his own faul: it the reader’of this work 
does not make an improved system of farmiug “ pry.” 





Domerstric ANIMALS; 
A Pocket Manvat on Stock, or How to Breed, Rear, 
and Use all the Common Domestic Animals, 

Tue Best Horses, Tue Best Carttie, 

Tue Best Muses, Tur Best Swine, 

Tue Best Sueep, Tue Best Povu.try, 
with Chapters on Bee-Keening. Diseases. Home Treat- 
MENT, and Cure of Sick Animals, etc. Very important. 





«“ The House”’—“ The Garden” —“‘The Farm”— 
and «“ Domestic Animals,” may be had In paper 
covers, at 30 cents cach, the four at §1; or In 
one large well-bound gilt volume, prepaid by 
first mail to any post-office, for §1 50. 


addres, FOWLER AND WELLS, 


8 8 Broadway. New York. 


ee Acents anv BooxsE.iers, in every city, village, 
or neivhberhood, may do weil by engagtng in the sale of 
these New ILLustzaTep Rorat Hanp-Booxs. 


‘ 

Tue New Inirsrratep Setr-|n- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markabie Men and Womew. his excellent practical 
work, written fur the information end improvement of a |, 
embraces, among other topics: Tae Laws or Lire; 
Hereduary I-fluences; He»ith— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Stans oF CHARACTER; Prn- 
ciples and Proof: of Phrenology ; An-lysis and Clussifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; end a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, vound 
with gilt back an‘ sides. Prepaid by mail, only 40 cents. 

FOWLEE AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for d They rep all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body én 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows : 

The Heart and Lungs.—No, 1 a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, laryn 
thymus. and parotid glands, common carotid arteries an 
jugular vein ; also of the — portions of the bowels, 
and caw! or omentum. as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the beart. lungs, 
and neck are dispiayed, with the windpipe and iis bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
dncts; the pencreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
bleod-versels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abd » with its b hes into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round und broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord. showing the origin of all 'he cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the mipute 
biood-vessels, nerves, and otwer stroctures concerned in the 
functions of sceing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The ali tary caval let 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially conevtued in digestion, +-2., the 
mouth. throat, tongue, eso, hagua, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladver, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins, Colored to represent Life. 

Circalation—Skin.—No. 6. Tit lobes of the longs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the senaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and pbysician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 
FOWLER AND w &éELLS, 

308 Broauway, New York. 











Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 
Water without first studying the SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 


Price only |2 cents. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be wu poxtbility of logs. Every 
Fami ty will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
uiars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Fruit-GROWERS AND NURSERY- 
MEN will find an able advocate in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





EmpLoyMENT.—PLEASANT AND 


ProrrraB_e.— Young men in every neighborhood may 
have healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment b 
engaging in the sale of our new an:! valuable®ooks, an 
canvassing for our popular fam:ly journals. Our new and 
usefel s ~houl/ be placed wituin the reach of ve y 
family » thelund, Thousands of copies m1g4t be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. A few dol- 
lars—say $15 or $25 is enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveling agents, ab may en- 
gaze in this good enterprise. with profit to themselves and 

t good to others. Our first-class journals are every- 
where popular, and canvassers will find them well adapted 
to the wants of the people m every neighborhood. For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER aND WELLS, 
8.8 Broadway, New York. 


Tur Burtper’s GuipE; or, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Iilustraied 
by Sixty-six Engravings, whicn exhibit the Orders of 
Archivecture. Designes for the use of Buil ers, Carpeu- 
ters, and Jomers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, #2 50. 

FOW:.ER AND WELLS 
80> Broadway, New York. 








READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 
ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it. A single copy 4 months, x5 cents, 





Lire ILLusrRaTep.—A_ FIRST- 
class .pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechante artuisan, farmer, planter, manufaccurer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. 2a year, 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 

Tne Youne Man’s Way To 
INTFLLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.— This is a very exceilent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by maul, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broaaway, New York. 


On Triat.—To GIvE EvERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months fur 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





[Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men's Cbr's"ian Association. Sanday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Reported for the /ndependent by T. J. Evlin- 
wood. Published in the Parenotoeicat Jovgnat by 
permission.] 

“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—1 Tuas. v. 23. 

[CowrTINUED FROM PAGE SIXTEEN.) 

We must mention next, as the cause of injury to 
the health of the community, all influences which 
tend to exhaust the nervous system. Among those 
influences is the excitement of city life. If there 
were such a thing as arbitrary power, I should be 
in favor of having a registration of the people in 
the city, and having all those who are nervous 
turned out into the country. It ought to be 
against the law for nervous people to go into the 
city. They are ground to powder jhere. The 
bustle of the street, the ceaseless thunder of ve- 
hicles, the rush to-and-fro of multitudes of people, 
is more than many can bear. It keeps, night and 
day, a fire upon the nerves of many men. The 
pressure of competition grinds men to a very edge, 
and kills them. Men of a nervous temperament, 
without great power of endurance, coming to the 
city, find the conditions of success to be eternal in- 
dustry and eternal thought. There are ten men 
that can succeed in the country, where there is 
one that can succeed in the city. I do not think 
that statistics would show any such proportion of 
failures among men doing business in the country 
that they do among men doing business in the 
city. They show that here ninety-five per cent. 
of business men fail once in their life. The con- 
ditions of city life are such that men never do 
succeed directly—that they succeed only by long 
painstaking and severe industry. And there are 
many men that can not bear this competition— 
this incessant drive. It is unendurable to them. 

I dread nothing more than to hear young men 
saying, ‘I am going to the city.” If, as they 
often do when I am traveling about the country, 
they ask me what chances there are for a lawyer 
in the city, I say, “ Just the chance that a fly 
has on a spider’s web; go down and be eaten 
up!” If they ask me what chances there are for 
® mechanic in the city, I say, ‘Good! good! 
There Death carries on a wholesale and retail 
business! The mechanic art flourishes finely ! 
Coffin-making is admirable! Men are dying ten 
times as fast as anywhere else |" If a man’s bones 
are made of flint; if his muscles are made of leath- 
er; if he can work sixteen or eighteen hours a day 
and not wink, and then sleep scarcely winking ; if, 
in other words, he is built for mere toughness, then 
he can go into the city and go through the ordeal 
which business men and profesvional men are 
obliged to go through who succeed. The condi- 
tions of city life may be made healthy, so far as 
the physical constitation is concerned ; but there 
is connected with the business of the city so much 
competition, so much rivalry, so much necessity 
for industry, that I think it is a perpetual, chronic, 
wholesale violation of natural law. 

Excessive occupation, then, is another of the 
undermining causes that work constantly at men’s 
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health. IfI had had time, before coming here,'to 
have counted up the number of men of my ac- 
quaintance that during my brief stay here of up- 
ward of thirteen years—and it is with wonder 
that I say that I have been here even as long 
as that. Why, I am becoming patriarchal! It 
is a great while, looking one way —if I had 
had time, I say, to have counted up the num- 
ber of men of my acquaintance that, during 
this brief period, I have seen broken down, driven 
into the lunatic asylum, driven into the hospital, 
or driven into the grave, by the mere effect of 
exhaustion, of overtaxation, of incessant labor, I 
think it would have been one of the most in- 
structive statistical tabulations that could be 
made. And men are being destroyed by these 
causes all the time. Even of men that are suc- 
cessful, a large per cent. are destroyed. If I 
should say that of such men, through insanity, 
through idiocy, as a result of the softening of the 
brain, through paralysis, or through nervous ex- 
haustion—a general name for innumerable forms 
of destruction of the nerves—if I should say that 
of such men, through these causes, fifty per cent. 
are destroyed, Ishould scarcely exceed the bounds 
of moderation ! 

As growing out of these, I must also mention 
what may seem to some to be a matter of little or 
no importance, but which is a matter of the high- 
est importance—namely, the fact that in the in- 
dustries of life men are cheated and mulcted in 
respect to amusement, exercise, and wholesome 
sleep. Merchants, business men, lawyers, minis- 
ters, all sorts of toiling and laboring men, have, 
in the first place, too little relaxation. We are 
like a violin going from one concert to another all 
day long without once being unstrung. We are 
forever at concert pitch. It is a fact growing, if 
not out of city life, then out of our American 
character, that the intensity of our business takes 
away our relaxation andenjoyment. It takes the 
health out of the little relaxation and enjoyment 
which we have. Our very amusements are grim. 
Men go to amusements on purpose ; and it is only 
another way of seeking business. They mechanical- 
ly and consciously amuse themselves, instead of fall- 
ing into amusement naturally and without thought. 
Laughing, singing, cheer, buoyancy—these, and 
the various other means by which men rest them- 
selves without volition, are almost unknown to us. 
We are a world too sober. We are a world too 
unlaughing. We do not romp enough with our 
children. We are not children enough ourselves. 
And we are bringing our children up to be worse 
than we are in these respects. 

A girl is not allowed to be a girl after she is 
ten years old. If you treat her as if she was one, 
she will ask you what you mean. If she starts to 
run across the street, she is brought back to the 
nursery to listen to a lecture on the proprieties 
of womanhood. Now it seems to me that a girl 
ought to be nothing but a girl till she is seven- 
teen. Of course there are proprieties belonging 
to her sex which it is fitting that she should ob- 
serve; but it seems to me that, aside from these, 
she ought to have the utmost latitude. She ought 
to be encouraged to be much out of doors, to run, 
to exercise in all those ways which are calculated 
to develop the physical frame. What is true of 
boys, in the matter of bodily health, is eminently 





true of girls. It is vastly more important that 
women should be healthy than that men should 
be. Man votes, and writes, and does business, 
but woman is the mother and teacher of the 
world; and anything that deteriorates or adul- 
terates woman is a comprehensive form of plague 
on human life itself. Health among women is 
a thing that every man who is wise and consid- 
erate for his race should most earnestly desire 
and seek. 

We almost entirely disuse out-of-door exercise. 
There are here and there men found wise enough 
to take a portion of every day for some form of 
exercise—to live for hours in the open air every 
day. The very sun itself is doctor. I think you 
might dispense with half your doctors if you 
would only consult Doctor Sun more, and be 
more under the treatment of those great hydro- 
pathic doctors, the clouds! To be in the rain will 
do you good, if you only keep stirring. To be 
much in the open air every day, rain or shine, 
summer or winter, I consider one of the indis- 
pensable conditions of general health. 

Now you have money enough to afford to keep 
ahorse. Why, you are worth two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and you can not keep a horse be- 
cause you are so anxious to be worth three hun- 
dred thousand! Being worth three hundred 
thousand, you are so anxious to be worth four 
hundred thousand, that you can not spend half an 
hour a day to ride with your family. Perhaps 
you do not like to be with your family, anyhow! 
Well, ride alone! ride / 

Another thing which is important in health is 
the use of water. A familiar acquaintance with 
good water I think is an indispensable element of 
virtue. Fresh water, and enough of it, should be 
employed by every one who desires health. Ut- 
terly to bathe one’s self daily I think materially 
stands connected with health, as health does with 
moral or spiritual training. 

One thing more which is important to health is 
@ proper amount of sleep. Men vary with regard 
to the need of sleep. A nervous man can get 
along, perhaps, with from five to six hours’ sleep, 
while perhaps a phlegmatic man requires to -leep 
from eight to nine hours. The amount of sleep 
which a man requires depends upon his tempera- 
ment. It seems strange to some that the most 
active men sleep the least. Men that wok fastest 
sleep fastest. A nervous man does everything 
quick ; be sees quick, and hears quick, and steps 
quick, and works quick, and sleeps quick. He 
does twice as much in an hour as a phlegmatic 
man, and he only requires half the time in which 
to do up bis sleep-work that the phlegmatic man 
does. Every man ought, from his own experience, 
or from the advice of a physician—one who knows 
something—to determine what amount of sleep be 
needs, and then take thatamount He that steals 
necessary sleep from the night steals from the 
Lord. He commits a theft for which God will 
visit him with punishment in the shape of suffer- 
ing and premature age. 

[ro Be contrxveD.] 





A Goop Tarne.— An invention is just out, 
ealied “ Portfolio Paper File,” for newspapers, period- 
icals, music, etc., which we regard with special favor. It 
is, in short, a cover for the paper, and each number is put 
in as received by a simple process, and is thas bound like 
@ book, from the first number to the end of the volume. 
They are of various sizes, and must become very popular 
and be extensively used. Ove the size of this Journal 
costs 62 cents, and will last for years. They are for sale 
at the office of “ The Century,” New York. 
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